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Watracts from the Correspondence of the First Pro. 
testant Missionaries to India, 


(Continued from Volume IX. p. 735.) 


[ xow send you a continuation of 


the correspondence of the Missiona- 
‘ries Ziegenbalyh and Grundler, with 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Tranguebar, Jan. 3, 1714.—_“Hay- 
ing finished the impression of two 
Malabarian treatises, we immediate- 
ly put to the press the New Testa- 
ment in the same language, and have 
wroughtit off to the fourteenth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew. We have en- 
closed copies of both treatises. That 
in octavo is intitled ‘ Zhe bomina- 
tion of Paganism*, and the Way for 
Pagans to ie saved.’ The other con- 
tains ‘Zhe chief Points of the Cate- 
chism, and the Method of Salvation,’ 
for the use of catechumens and chil- 
drenin the schools. The last, in 4to. 
contains the first fourteen chapters of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. By rea- 
son we were not provided with a 
sufficient number of letters in the 
Malabarian tongue, we could cast off 
but very few copies. This defect 
however has, for these three months 
past, been wholly suppited by our 
founder. The two first treatises, just 
mentioned, we have introduced into 
some of the Malabarian schools : oth- 
ers ofthem we have dispersed among 
the Heathen, as occasion offered, 
and sent them todivers places upon 
the coast of Coromandel. Some- 
times the Heathen have asked for 
them themselves. We are confi- 
dent they will reap no small advan- 


* You will recollect the clamour which 
was occasioned twp or three years ago by 
a similar publication of the Missionaries in 
Bengal. 
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tave from these pieces, whenever 
they come to be better known in 
India*, 

“ \We-continue, with all possible 
care, the translation of the Old Tese 
tament, into both the Malabarian 
and Portuguese lauguages; and, by 
the Divine assistance, we have finish. 
ed the translation of the first Book 
of Moses, in both the said languages. 

“ May God Almighty prosper our 
labours by his heavenly blessing, and 
erant that his holy word, like an in- 
corruptible seed, may be scattered 
among these nations, to preserve 
them from eternal destruction!” 

“The children of our schools 
were increased to the number of 
ninety-two: but some of them being 
taken off by death, they have ex- 
changed this life for a better ; so that 
the number of children of both sex- 
es amounts at present to eighty-five, 
We hope they grow daily in grace, 
und that many at least will prove as 

salt among their brethren in India, 
They icarn the sacred truths of scrip. 
ture, not as a mere historical know- 
ledge, void of spiritual life and affec- 
tion ; but as a doctrine, which (as 
the Apostle requireth) is according 
to godiiness, and which must needs 
be attended with an experimental 
knowledge in faith and practice. 
This we speak chiefly with respect 
to many of our Maldarian scholars, 
who outstrip the Portuguese and 
Dances, not only in knowledge and 
probity, but also in prayer, and in 
meditating on the divine word. 

“ In the three last months,wehave 
received nine members by baptism 
into the bosom of the Church ; whom 


* We trust they continue to be printed 
and circulated bv the Society. 
B 
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(as far as their advanced years, and 
in some a decrepit age, will permit) 
we endeavour to bring up more and 
more in the true spirit of Christi- 
anity, that so the image of Satan may 
be destroyed in the hearts of the Pa- 
eans, and the image of God be re- 
ne wed in its stead. 

*“ We have herewith sent you a short 
System of Divinity, summed up in 
thirty-four heads or arueles. It 1s 
written on leaves,in the Malabarian 
manner, and we hope you will allow 
ita place in your library. 

« As to our temporal concerns, 
our straits are now more pressing 
than they have ever been before 5 
and if God does not become a pre- 
seut help in this want, the help of 
man seems very remote as yet, since 
no Danish ship is arrived, by which 
we might expect some relief. May 
the Almighty support and comfort 
us with his favour, especially when 
our enemies, by reason of those dif- 
ficulties, do boast, that this work will 
come to nothing at last, and, as 
much as in them lies, endeavour to 
stop the stream of other people’s 
beneficence. 

“ We beseech you therefore, most 
worthy patrons, with all possible ear- 
nestness, that that helping hand 
which you have hitherto so piously 
lent tothis work, may be aiso con- 
tinued hereafter for our support and 
encouragement, in so weighty an 
undertaking: particularly (since it 
is your endeavour, as well as ours), 
that the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
may be planted in the uncultivated 
hearts of the Heathen. 

“ May God Almighty preserve 
you by his divine providence, that 
you may long continue to promote 
the saving trutfl that is in Jesus!” 

Trangu:bar, Sefit, 27, \714.— 
“ Those things which you judged 
necessary to write to us about the 
24th of December 1713, did safely 


come to our hands upon the coast of 
Coromandel,the 8th of August 1714, 
where we received, with the pro- 
foundest respect, the councils and 
paternal instructions you have been 
pleased to gave us. 

‘‘ The usual present of books. toge- 


ther with the sum of 70/. Enclish 
money, coliected by you for the be- 
nefit of this Mission, and transmitted 
for our assistance here, we receive 
with the highest gratitude ; humbly 
beseeching the most gracious God 
to reward the bounty of the benefac- 
tors with a plentiful return of hea- 
venly riches. 

*« As to what concerns in particu- 
lar, most worthy gentlemen, the inti- 
mation about the commandment 
against idolatry, we have placed it 
in our catechism, page 16. But in 
such a manner, as to serve for a ful- 
ler explanation of the jirst com- 
mandment in the Decalogue. Be- 
sides this, we inculcate this frrecept 
against idolatry with all possidile dili- 
gence, and render as contemptible as 
we can, the idolatry and fiolytheism of 
the Pagans.” 

‘As to what relates to party-names 
or distinctions, the Divine Wisdom, 
which is without partiality, has 
taught us to abhor them. Our scho- 
lars know not so much as the bare 
name of Luther or Calvin: but as 
for the name of Popery and Papist, 
it is every where known in India, 
by reason of the vast number of 
Papists who wander about in this 
country ; being abandoned both to 
the grossest darkness and ignorance, 
and to the most scandalous vices 
and practices. 

“ When we ask our scholars, 
what religion they are of? They an- 
swer, we are Tschettiawedakarer ; 
z. e. Christians bound to observe the 
truly divine law ; the word law being 
taken in that comprehensive sense, 
whereby it contains in it both the Law 
and the Gospel. After all, we as- 
sure you that we allow of no party- 
names to be used, either in the Ma- 
labarian or Portuguese pulpit: and 
we design to be equally cautious in 
the books we shall happen to print*. 

“ As it is no small grief unto us, 


* Ishould like to have had access to the 
letter of the Society to which this is a re- 
ply ; because I infer, from the tenor cf the 
reply, that it must have been a model of 
christian candour and charity. Some 
members of the Society might peruse it 
with profit. 
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that we are destitute in the Pagan 
world of such persons, as in hard and 
difficult cases might supply us with 
good and wholesome advice ; so we 
shall the more gratefully accept 
those sound instructions you shall be 
pleased to impart to us, for the bet- 
ter discharge of our trust: the bless- 
ed effect whereof is like to be, that 
the church planted in India will, as 
it were, from the first shooting of 
the blade, become truly Christian ; 
and by the Divine grace, be happily 
preserved from such spots and de- 
filements, as are apt to intrude into 
the best constitution. 

“ We congratulate you, most wor- 
chy gentlemen, on account of the 
translation of the New Testament 
into the Damulian tongue, designed 
for the use of the Heathen worid. 
We have finished at last the impres- 


sion of the four Evangelists, aud of 


the Acts of the Apostles, and some 
copies are herewith sent to England: 
one wherecf we present, with filial 
respect, tu the most reverend Presi- 
dent of the Society, Dr. ‘Thomas 
Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry: another to the University of 
Cambridge *; and the rest to your- 
selves, and other benefactors to the 
Mission.” 

“Last year we gave you an account 
of the number of the Christians in 
our Malabarick and Portuguese 
churches. God Almighty has added 
to them twenty-eight persons more, 
that have been catechised this year ; 
though the opposition we have hi- 
therto met with, has very much hin- 
dered the increase both of our 
churches and schools. The mighty 
hand of the Lord, we hope, will at 
length remove those obstacles, to- 
eether with our grief which is 
caused thereby.” 

* Qur thoughts concerning a Se- 
minary for Missionarics, to be made 
up of students sent from Europe, and 
of Indians educated in our schools, 
are every day growing to a greater 
maturity. We hope that such young 
men, after they have been duly pre- 

* A considerable benefaction had been 
sent to the Missionaries from Cambridge. 


for the salvation of the 


pared in the knowledge of langua- 
ges, and fitted for the design, the 
churches of Christ planted in the 
East Indies may reap from thence 
a considerable benefit for their daily 
increase*.” 

“ Afterall, we do, with a filial re- 
verence, recommend io your care 
whatever may serve to advance the 
propagation of the gospel of Christ 
in the eastern parts of the world ; 
that by your help and support, your 
councils and prayers, the hearts of 
the unbelievers, destitute of heaven- 
ly life and spirit, be made the iem- 
ples of the Lord, and become holy 
and living sacrifices, well pleasing 
to God !” 

About this time a college was 
formed at Copenhagen, by the hing 
of Denmark, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating and enlarging the work of 
the Mission in the Eest Indies. The 
members of it immedchteiy commu- 
nicated the circumist.nce Lo the So- 
ciety for promoting Chrisiianh Kuow- 
ledge. In the letter which they 
transmitted they observe, * We can- 
not forget that it Is ihe fret fart of 
our office to fiublésh this feoual Ins 
tution to the world, and most hears y 
toinviteall who havea hearty concern 
Heathen to jet 
with usin firomoting the An 
abstract of the Instructions of the 
King of Denmark (frederick IV.} 


to the Missionary Colicge is con- 


. 39 
SQM VT . 


* It is much to be lamented that no 
means have vet been devised by cur bish- 
ops for obviating the difficulties whicis 
stand in the way of employing mn 
of the Church of England. They reuse 
to grant ordination, except under regula- 
tions which may be very proper as they 
apply to England; but surely a differem 

rule would be expedient in the case of 
persons who engage in foreign missions. 

t It will be seen from this passage she 10 
strangely at variance were the views of ' 
good Christians of that day, who gave thie 
letter to the world, with those now assert 
ed by certain advocates of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge ; why 0 
praise the Society for not doing that whi 
it was then thought the first duty of such a 
Society to do, viz. to publish itself te the 
world, and heartily to invite others to jos 


in forwarding its objects. 


isSiOnaries 
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tained in the publication before me. 
They are highly creditable to that 
pious prince, as the following ex- 
tract will shew. 

“‘ Every member is to think it his 
duty, after hearty prayers put up for 
that purpose, to lay to heart a work 
of so great a concern, and to employ 
what gilts Providence hath bestowed 
upon him for advancing so Christian 
a design, viz That the Gospel of 
Christ be preached to the Gentiles, 
and thereby many souls be brought 
over to Jesus Christ ; and particu- 
farly that the Mission designed by 
us for that purpose, be supported, 
furthered, and facilitated. 

“ You are to make it vour particu- 
Jar care, to assist the Missonarics al- 
ready employed in this work, viz. to 
afford them useful instructions, te 
correct in them what is amiss, to en- 
courage them in the pursuit of the 
work, to contrive ways for their 
timely supply, that they may cheer- 
fully prosecute so good a design, 
and readily attend the function they 
are engaged in. 

“ You ought seriously to consider 
of procuring more labourers to be 
sent on the same errand, after they 
have been sufiiciently tried, and 
found duly qualified for that work, 
and fit to succeed the Missionaries, 
if need be, in so weighty a station. 

* You ought to consider what me- 
thods may be taken with the Hea- 
then, even afier they have embraced 
the Christian religion, thereby to 
promote their spiritual and temporal 
interest, viz. How they and their 
children, (besides the knowledge of 
the principles of Christianity,) may 
be instructed in other useful arts and 
sciences, and how also they may be 
employed, according to their respec- 
tive dispositions and capacities.” 

A few extracts from the Prospec- 
tus published by the College on its 
first formation, and dated Copenha- 
gen, Jan. 19, 1715, may not be un- 
acceptable to your readers. 

“ It must be acknowledged by all, 
who are sensible of the difference 
between a state of sin and wrath, 
and a state of grace, to have been an 


inestimable blessing to these nor- 
thern countries, when the Gospel of 
Christ was received by our forefa- 
thers about nine hundred years ago, 
and heathenism thereby in a great 
measure abolished, and expelled 
from these parts of the world. 

“ And it must be confessed, that 
this blessing was again renewed to 
us, under the happy reign of our 
pious King Frederick I. when Chris- 
tianity, by means of Luther’s Refor- 
mation, recovered much of its an- 
cient lustre and glory. 

«“ Praised be God, who, of his infi- 
nite mercy, has vouchsafed unto us, 
to enjoy that benefit, for the space 
of near two hundred years, which 
many others stand deprived of to 
this day ! 

‘Praised be likewise the same 
most merciful God, who, of his abun- 
dant goodness hath reserved this far- 
ther glory to our nation, that the 
same grace which was received by 
us (and that not altogether in vain), 
doth now again go forth from us, 
and spread itself in far distant coun- 
tries, whereby Protestant Churches 
may at last see the possibility of 
that. which, by many, was deemed 
altogether impracticable. 

“ It is now sufficiently known to 
to the world, what pious care his Ma- 
jesty of Denmark, Frederick the 
Fourth, our most gracious king, has 
taken, ever since the year 1705, to 
have the Gospel of Christ preached 
to the Heathen in the East Indies, 
and a church gathered there to the 
Author of our most holy religion.” 

“ Of what importance the institu- 
tion of such a Mission is, and how 
great advantage may be expected 
from it, will be best understood by 
those who have obtained grace to 
work out their own salvation, and 
are endued with an ardent desire of 
rescuing also their fellow-creatures 
from a state of darkness and igno- 
rance. 

“ Nay, should this Mission be at- 
tended with no other effect, than 
that the light of the Gospel, has, by 
this means, been happily put on a 
candlestick, and shone for severat 
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years among the Heathens; yet here- 
by is there abundant cause adminis- 
tered to glorify God on that behalf.” 

«“ But any one that will seriously 
consider the signal and blessed suc- 
cess with which God hath vouchsafed 
to crown the fervent zeal, and un- 
wearied application of our Missiona- 
ries, Will be easily induced to be- 
lieve, that He seems to be pleased 
with this work, as tending so much 
to his glory, and the salvation of 
souls.”? “ The Missionaries have not 
only translated the whole New Tes- 
tament into Malabarick, but are now 
engaged in the translation of the Old. 
It must be acknowledged to be a very 
rreat blessing to the Malabar Hea- 
then, to have the Gospel laid before 
them in their native tongue, whereby 
they have an opportunity to learn 
and embrace the council of God, and 
the offers of his grace, for their eter- 
nal happiness. 

“ Any one who is engaged in the 
great work of converting others, and 
has thereby experimentally learnt 
how difficult a matter it is to gain 
souls to Christ, will easily believe it 
to be no small success, that God has 
so far blessed the Missionaries, as to 
enable them to gather a congrega- 
tion, and to erect a church, where 
the Heathen publicly and constantly 
may hear the word of God in their 
own language.” 

“The gracious providence of God 
in a short time, vouchsafed unto this 
Mission such success, as gives us a 
fair prospect of its further progress, 
and a promising harvest to foliow in 
due season, if it shall please Film to 
continue to the Missionaries, as we 
hope He will, his divine support ; 
not suffering them to be frustrated 
in their undertaking by any disasters, 
or to be discouraged by any hardships 
or obstacles which usually attend 
works of this nature: but all difficul- 


tles will the sooner be overcome, if 


the benefactors in Europe shall con- 
tinue to exert themselves on their 
behalf.” 

“His Majesty, in his most gracious 
Instructions, has intrusted us with 
every thing relating to the right ma- 


nagement of this important affair: 
and that with so much ardour and 
zeal, that we have reason to tremble 
at those important words wherewith 
he concludes his royal Instructions : 

‘This is our most grac ious will, 
which we expect you wii! observe 
with all deference, and such an ap- 
plication of mind, as you wii! answer 
the same here and hereafter. before 
the great Judge and Lord of us alli. 
Do ye therefore, on your part, as be- 
comes the faithful servants of God, 
and of your king, that our ardour and 
zeal may not be lost, nor your labour 
be in vain.’” 

“ It is therefore our hearty and 
humble request to all sincere lovers 
of the salvation of men, that they 
would lay hold of this fair opportu- 
nity which now offers itself unto 
them, in the happy beginning made 
in the East Indies, and in the chari- 
table design upon Finmark, and also 
Northland; and by their advice, and 
their contributions, effectually assist 
us to rescue a multitude of precious 
and immortal souls from eternal ruin; 
especially when they see how wil- 
ling we are to reccive such advice as 
shall be communicated to us, and 
shall be always ready to make such 
use of, as is most likely to obtain the 
end for which it is designed, and 
which we have entirely at heart. 
And we humbly entreat, in a more 
particular manner, all ecclesiastical 
persons, Bishops, Superintendants, 
Provosts, and other Clergymen, as 
well in the dominions subject to our 
most gracious king, as in foreign 
kingdoms and countries ; that they 
would zealously apply themselves 
to the advancement of so important 
a work as the conversion of the Hea- 
then 1s; and in their conversation 
with other good Christians and pub- 
lic-spirited persons, consider of ways 
and means to promote it, and then 
communicate by letters to our So- 
ciety, whatever they shall think pro- 
per for settling the said work on the 
most solid foundation.” 

“ Private persons who make con- 
selence of daily addressing their Hea- 
venlvy Father in secret are entreated 
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to remember this work, as a proper 
subject in their constant prayers and 
supplications. The more fervent they 
are in their addresses to God, the 
more shall we be bound to recom- 
mend them to his divine favour and 
protection; and the greater also, we 
trust, will be the blessing of Almighty 
God upon the whole undertaking. 
Let us, therefore, with one accord, 


and with united hearts and hands,. 


joyfully embrace the opportunity 
which now offers itself of doing what 
the good and gracious will of God 
enjoins, and the misery of so many 
nations requires. The harvest is 
very great. Oh ! let us do good whilst 
we have time, that in duc season we 
may reap the fruit thereof to all cter- 
nity. May the Lord himself, the 
eternal God, elve the increase to our 
planting and watering, that the seed 
of his holy word, scattered among 
the Heathen, may spring up and 
bring forth a hundred-fold. Faithful 
is He that hath promised, who will 
also do it. To Ilim be all praise, 
honour and glory, from this time 
forth and for evermore !” 

It is most melancholy to reflect 
how little during a whole century has 
been done in this great work, not- 
withstanding such fair beginnings ! 
How little especially has been done 
by the Church of England, notwith- 
standing her multiplied means and 
opportunities, and her peculiar obli- 
gations to exertion. May the Lord 
pardon our supineness and inactivity 
in his service, and enable us now to 
uvise and shake ourselves from the 
dust, and take our proper station in 
leading the battles of the militant 
Church. 


(To be continued. 


fo the Editor of the Chrisuan Observe: 
Tuoucu I have expressed my wea- 
riness of controversy, and though 
‘Talib, in his last letter, says little 
more than what he had already said, 
and what I had already answ ered, I 
unwilling to appear deficient 


am yet 


[ Jai. 


in attenuon to a writer whom I so 
much respect. Tne same remark 
appiles to another aionymous oppo- 
nent of mine, who has recentiy pub- 


lished a second pumphiet by way of 


unswer to my reply to his first ; 
which reply appeared in one of you 
former numbers. Iie writes with 
the same excellent spirit that was 
manifest in his first production, but 
says little on the subject that Is new. 
I shall, however, notice what I may 
deem to require notice in both these 
writers. 

I. Talib wishes to compute the 
1260 years from an edict of Justu- 
nian, and makes them expire A. D. 
1792. He is, however, aware, that 
the number mentioned in Dan. viil. 
14, hus a synchrontcal termination 
with the 1260 years, and mereover 
that that number plainly specifies 
the whofe duration of the 
the ram and the he-goat. Coununge 
back then 2300 years (the reading 
of the common Hebre ew) from A. D. 
1792, he arrives at the year A. C. 
508: which, therefore, in order that 
his scheme may cohere, he has to 
prove to be the true chronological 
commencement of the vision. Now 
the vision opens with a view of the 
ram standing on the bank of the river 
Ulai; and then Daniel says, that he 
saw this ram in the act of fushing. 
Concerning the import of this fush- 
ing, Talib and Tare perfectly agreed: 
we likewise agree that it commenced 
about the year 508, though perhaps 
that is not guzfe certain; Iet it how- 
ever pass. The point, wherein we 
disagree is, how far the vision can 
properly be said to commence with 
the ram’s pushing, and, consequent- 
ly, with the year A. C. 508. To my- 
self it appears, that Daniel beheld 
ihe ram in a standing state anterior 
to his beginning to fwsh : and, there- 
fore, since the vision opens before he 
began to push, the number which 
pecifies the duration of the whole 
vision, must of course a/so commence 
before he began to push; that is to 
say, before the year A. C. 508. If 
this point be established, it is ob- 
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vious that Talib’s system fuils to 
ihe ground: hence he naturally 
employs all his ingenuity, of which 
he possesses no small share, to 
prove that Daniel did not behold 
the ram In any state antertor to his 
pushing ; but that tle vision opens 
with his deginizng to push, and con- 
sequently with the vear 508. For 
this purpose he asserts (and with 
much truth), thatthe word sy does 
not necessarily sigiify to stand, but 
denotes likewise fo subsist or exis: ; 
he adduces various instances to 
prove the point ; and he savs, that I 
beg the question by assuming that 
in Dan. vill. 3 the word imports to 
stand sill. He adds, that, the next 
verse not begining with a 1, the He- 
brew idiom reqiires, that it should 
not be success¢ve to the former verse 
but synchronical with it. 

1. I reply, that, even were Talib’s 
Instances more apposite than they 
are, they would just prove nothing 
in the matter before us. The He- 
brew verb wy, like the English verb 
to stand, has various cognate signi- 
fications: what signification it bears 
in any /articudar passage must clear- 
ly be determined by the context of 
that passage. ‘lo adduce, therefore, 
instances of various usages of the 
word from other passages is just a- 
bout as reasonable as to prove, that 
a bull stood for an office, because an 
auther, in two different sentences 
of the same work, said a man stood 
and a bull stood. The meaning of 
‘he word must plainly be determin- 
ed by the context of its cwn pas- 
sage, not by that of the other. The 
question is not, how Daniel uses the 
word wy elsewhere, but how lie uses 
it iz one fiarticular place. And I 
still think, as I heretofore thought, 
that in Dan. vill. 3, it can only de- 
note standing still, On this point, 
! would readily submit the matter 
in dispute to any plain reader, who 
had no system to support. The 
Prophet says, J saw, and behold a 
ram stood before the river. I saw 
the ram pushing. Now does nct the 
co: text plainly shew, that Laniel 
first saw the ram quietly standing 
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still, and that afierwards he saw him 
beginning to push ? Would not any 
plain reader suppose this to be the 
case ! Would he ever imagine, that 
Daniel meant oddiy to express him- 
self, Jsaw a ram existing on the 
bank of the river. I saw him pfush- 
ing 2? No: on the contrary he 
would say, ‘If Daniel meant what 
Talib ascribes to him, he would 
never tell us that he saw a ram exr- 
isting before a river; because, if 
he saw him, he of course saw him 
existing. Ifthe vision began with 
his pushing, the Prophet would na- 
turally have said, J saw before the 
river atwo-horned ram fiushing west- 
award, c. On Talib’s scheme, the 
word %»y ought to have been quite 
omitted, for it serves no other end 
but to mislead us.” Let us put a 
parallel case. Suppose a man were 
to tell his neighbour, “As I was 
taking a waik this morning, I saw 
a bull standing in apasture. I saw 
the bull run at a person who was 
going through the pasture :” How 
would his neighbour understand 
him? Would he not suppose, that 
he had first seen the animal stand- 
ing in contradistinction to running or 
couching, and that afterwards he saw 
him guit his standing attitude and 
run at the passenger? I doubt 
whether he would ever suppose, 
that his neighbour, by using the 
word standing, was merely anxious 
to work a thorough conviction in 
him, that the vicious bull was assur- 
ediy in a state of existence previous 
to his running. 

2. But Talib says, that the He- 
brew idiom reguires his gloss, be- 
cause ver. 4 does not commence 
with a’- I must have some much 
more decisive proof than I expect 
ever to see, before I subscribe to 
this canon of criticism. In Dan. vii. 
neither ver. 8 nor ver. 9 begins with 
avs yet I presume Talib will scarce- 
ly say, that verses 7,8, 9 are sy7- 
chronical and not successtve. So lit- 
tie does the conjunction avd settle 
the point of chronology either one 
way or another,that in Rev. xi. 11, 
it just as clearly denotes sxccessic:: 
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of time, as in Rev. xili. 11, it de- 
notes synchronization. I quote the 
Apocalypse without scruple, be- 
cause Talib roundly says “ the sac- 
red writers,” without specifying 
either Hebrew or Greek. Talib 
will find four other instances, where 
the y is wanting, and yet conseculion 
of time spoken of, in Dan. iii. 1, iv. 
l,v.l,andvi. 1. IT may add, that 
in the Greek of the LXX. the very 
conjunction on which this argu- 
ment of Talib 1s founded, is actual- 
ly inserted: verse 4 begins witha 
xzs; and most probably the true 
reading of the Hebrew would in- 
sertay. 

3. If then I have at all succeeded 
in proving that the vision of the 
ram comprehends a certain period 
anferior to the commencement of 
the ram’s pushing, 
the vision must, on Ais own frrinci- 
files, be false ; and if, consequently, 
heis unable to make the number, 
according to any one of its three 
readings, conterminate with the 
1260 years, according to his com- 
putation of them, the presumption 
is that his computation is erroneous. 
T might add, that 2300 years rec- 
koned from the year A. C. 508, will 
terminate A. D. 1793, not A. D. 
1792; but possibly I ought not to 
quarrel with him for a single year, 
more or less, cert tainly not for a few 
months, in so long a period. 

4. Talib strongly objects to my 
adopting the reading of the LXX. 
instcad of that of the Hebrew ; and 
peys so high a compliment to the 
accuracy ofthe Jewish scribes, as 
to think it * improbable, ” nay, almost 
** mfossible,” that they should have 
written ‘Aree instead of four ; and 
this argument he backs by the di- 
vine inspire ition of Ezra as an edi- 
tor. All this seems tome strangely 
foreign to the purpose. I doubt not, 
that the Esdrine edition originally 
contained the true reading : but how 
is the mspiration of Ezra to pre- 
serve fu'ure scribes from error? 
Talib dwells largely on their ex- 
treme accuracy. Surely he is not 
ignorant of the existence of those 


Talib’s date of 
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various readings called the Keri, ac- 
knowledged by the Jews themselves: 
surely he is not unacquainted with 
the labours of the excellent Kenni- 
cott. The Bible has various read- 
ings as well as other books; and 
the idle fancy of a divine providence 
miraculously preserving the Jewish 
scribes from error, has been long 
exploded. But Talib may say, that 
the errers of transcription are con- 
fined to stve/e letters. What then 
does he think of the memorable 
omission of ¢z0 whole words in Gen. 
iv. 8.¢ The necessary specch of 
Cain, Mw 7273) which is wanting in 
the Esdrine edition, is supplied by 
the Samaritan. Still Valib may 
say, that, respecting mumders, the 
scribes would be more careful : here 
a mistake is impossible. Alas! the 
Esdrine edition of Daniel, as it now 
stands, omits a number in Dan. ix. 
26.; a@ number expressed by two 
whole words. Commentators are 
pretty generally agreed, that she 
sense requires the insertion of sever 
veeks before threescore and two weeks. 
But what the sense palpably requires, 
and what ‘4guila and the Arabic have 
fortunately preserved, we shall vain- 
ly seek for in the present Esdrine 
edition. But Talib may deem the 
omission of 2 number more credible, 
than the alteration of one: he 
thinks yaw’ can never by any mis- 
take have been changed into ww. I 
scarcely know by what standard to 
measure the probability or the im- 
probability of a blundering scribe’s 
mistakes : but ¢Azs I know, that I can 
produce an instance of the very 
mistake, which Talib deems im- 
jirobable, not to say tmfosstble. Let 
him forthwith turn to Gen. xi. 13, 
and he will find that, where the He- 
brew reads four Aundred . nso yaw), 
the Samaritan reads three hundred 
(mxo why). In which side the error 
lies, I pretend not to say: but it is 
obvious, that the identical transcrip- 
torial mistake, which Talib deems 
so incredible, has here taken place ; 
either paw has been written - for 
woy, or wow for yaw. Talib will 
moreover find a complete variation 
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of the patriarchal number, all the 
way through, between the Hebrew 


and the Samaritan, to say nothing of 


the LXX. Talib adduces the MS. 
of Dr. Buchanan. This proves his 
point just as little as his argument. 
Iyshews indeed, that 7¢ supports the 
common Hebrew; but it does no 
— the wiheose of Jerome, 
i there were copies In his time 
winch read ¢cva hundred 3 whence it 
pied oan even then the reading 
«d was not established on 
he firm basis whereon Talib would 
even then the accurate 
scribes had biundered in a 
number. Nor is thts all: I presume 
{i need not tell Talib, that the Greek 
version of Daniel, wich ordinarily 
ears the nume of the LXX. and is 
now always printed with their ge- 
nuine translauon of the resi of the 
Old Testament, was in reality the 
work of Theodotion, who flourished 
in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era. lence it appears, that 
the Hebrew copy, which 4° used, 
and therefore frcfirred (doubtless 
not without some good — ane’ 
tained the reading four hundred. 
for my own part, I think it 777 the aé- 
stract quite a matter of uncertainty 
whichis the true reading: it must 
be determined by the event. 
Accordingly, unless [ be much 
mistaken, it 1s a/ready determined. 
Talib very unfairly, just like one of 
the reviews, (I forget which), repre- 
sents me as ascertaining the true 
reading by an argument solely drawn 
from a conjecture respecting the pro- 
buble date of the 1260 years. What 
I really said was to this purpose—I 
proved adstractedly, that the 1260 
years and the number in Dan. viii. 4, 
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must con/erminate : and the validity of 


my proof is so fully acknowledged by 
Talib himself, that he builds his 
whole scheme upon it. From va- 
rious conculring circumstances | 
pitched upon a frrodable date for the 
1260 years. then observed, that 
there were three various readings 
of Daniel’s number.  T[ next ar- 
xued, that since the 1260 years and 
Daniel’s number conterminate, if that 
Christ. Observ. No. 109. 
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number, when calculated back from 
the sufiposed end of the 1260 years, 
brought us not, according to any 
one of its three readings, to a pro- 
bable commencement of the vision 
of the ram and the he-goat, we 
might ¢hen be quite sure that I had 
misdated the 1260 years ; but if the 
contrary, there would then be a str ong 
jresumption, both that I had rightly 
dated the 12607 years, and that I had 
detected the genuine reading of 
Danicl’s number.—This I then said; 
this I still say ; and this, in all hu- 
man probability, I shall continue to 
suy. But I was led to adopt the 
reading of the LXX, by the indcefien- 
dent reasonableness of the thing, as 
well as from an arguincnt a fiostes 
rior. My notions on the subject 
are as foiiows; and it might have 
been as well if IT had imtreduced 
them into my work with more defi- 
niteness than I have done.—The 
number is ¢#e deng’h of the vision. 
‘Therefore it must be computed from 
the opening of the vision. But the 
vision opens with a view of the ram, 
now having two horns, standing still 
on the bank of the river: and afver- 
wards the prophet sees him begin to 
push; for such clearly appears to 
me to be the obvious import of the 
narration, when it is not twisted 
from its natural meaning to favour a 
system. Therefore it must be com- 
puted from some time, svAcn the 
two-horned ram was standing still, 
and Acfore he began to push. But 
he first had two horns and first stood 
te in the first year of Cyrus, and 
he afterwards began to push success- 
fully inthe year A. C.508. Therefore 
the date of the vision must be 
sought for between the first year of 
Cyrus and the year A. C. 508. It 
cannot be the year A. C. 508: be- 
cause that would exclude a portion 
of the vision, namely, the period 
during which standing 
still ; whereas, the number compre- 
hends the whole length of the vision. 
Neither can any good reason be as- 
signed, why an intermediate year be- 
tween the first of Cyrus and the year 
A, C, 508, should be pitched upon: 
C 
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because we inay be morally sure, 
that a prophetic period ought to be 
computed from some memsrable era; 
whereas not one of those years. fur- 
memorable era than 


nishes aA WELK 
another. Hence it ts only natural 
to conclude. that the date of the vi- 


sion Is tie first year of Cyrus ; and, 
would we be minutely particular, 
pernaps some remarkable occur- 
rence (if any such can be found) 
within den limits of that year. This 
is so Natural, that I am persuaded 
any person, whe had nota system to 
Maintain, would immediateiy say, 
that the date of the vision must be 
sought for in the first apie 
because then the ram frst had two 
borns, and then frst stood still in 
the symbolical attitude of the vision 
after his previous conquests. I re- 
peat it, that I can hardly form a con- 
ception how the vision, and there- 
fore the number, can commence 
trom any other than the 
Cyrus: ‘because it must Commence 
before his pushing in the year A.C. 
508; and because no satisfactory 
reason can be given, why it shouid 
commence irom one ycar of his 
quiescence rather than from 
ther; from the third-year of Cyrus 
~ instance) rather than from his 

ixth; from the first of Cambyses 
pore than from his second. But, 
if it be little less than absolutely 
certain, that the vision commences 
from the first year of Cyrus, then the 
event has proved that 2400 must be 
the true reading of the number. 
The first of Cyrus began in the 
spring of A. A. C, 536, and ended 
in the spring of A. A. C. 535. Now, 
if we reckon the number 2500 from 
this era, we shall be brought to A. 
D. 1765 or 1766, according as we 
calculate from the former or the 
latter part of the first ia? of Cyrus: 
if the number 2200, to A. D. 1665 
or 1666. But at neither of these 
epochs did the 1260 years end, with 
the termination of which Duaniel’s 
number allowedly  conferminates : 
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therefore the event itself betrayed 
the erroneous 


ness of those two 


first year of 
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readings. On the other hand, the 
reading 2400, preserved by the 
LXX. or rather Theodotian, if rec- 
koned from the first year of Cyrus, 
will bring us to A. D. 1865 or 1866: 
and then 1260 years, reckoned back 
from that epoch, will bring us to 
D. 606; which, from a variety of 
circumstances, previously seemed 
to bid fuir to be the true date of the 
1260 years. 

‘Yo conclude: the jut of the 
argument rests upon the point, whe- 
ther ‘Palib or I be right in our ideas 


of rhe ofenng of the vision. ‘Talib 
deniegy that Daniel saw the ram 


standiug’ in one particular place, 
‘iz. the bank of the river, before he 
saw him push. I asser7, that the 
prophet dd see him, and on the 
bank, dfore he saw him push. Ht 
be right, Talib’s whole system falls 
to the ground; for, by a necessary 
consequence, the vision must be 
dated from the first year of Cyrus: 
if I be wrong, then Talth’s date of 
the 1260 years may prove to be the 

right one. I subjoin a literal trans- 
i of the disputed passage; and 
Jet the unsystematizing reader judge 
between us. I have said my say; 
and I suspect that Talib has said 
his: let us cease then to weary the 
public with the endlessness of repe- 
tition. JL fi ufi my eyes, and I savy 
and behold, one ram was standing be- 


fore the river, and to him were (two) 


hortis—LI saw the ram butting west- 
TW dy and northward, and southward. 

Independent of all that has 
hes said respecting Daniel’s num- 
ber, my objections to Talib’s plan 
of making the 1260 years expire in 
the year 1792, remain justas strong 
as ever. They are sct forth at large 
in the preface to the second edition 
of my work on the Jews. My main 
objection, which I shall never give 
up until confeted by the event, is 
this: with Mede, More, Jurieu, 
Whitaker, and (unless I misunder- 
stand them) Bishop Hurd and Dean 
Woodhouse, I think it abundantly 
clear that the era of the restoration 
of Judah is the era of the expiration 
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of the 1260 years. But 18 years 
have elasped since VTalib’s supposed 
end of that period ; and stilj are the 
Jews a dispersed nation, nor is there 
any appearance of their dinmediate 
return into their own country. I 
think it indeed absolutely certain (1 
speak not these words lightlu), that 
the restoration of Judah cannot be 
very remote, though I doubt whe- 
ther it will take place gui/e so soon 
as Talib’s principles must lead /: 
to expect: because, from whatever 
jirecise epoch the 1260 years be com- 
puted, history itself, according to 
the admirable practical arguinent 
of Bishop Hurd, will teach us, that 
we must be comparatively near their 
end, inasmuch as the corrupt system 
of popery has prevailed at the least 
12 centuries; and whenever tlic 
1260 years end, the Jews will be 
put ia motion. But, since they are 
still led away captive into all nations, 
I cannot believe that the times of 
the Gentiles have yetexpired. ‘To 
this fosit/ve assertion I scruple not 
to add a remark, which must how- 
ever be couched in terms somewhat 
fess fierempfitory. Since one porticn 
of the Jews will clearly be restored 
Ina converted state, their conver- 
sion must evidently freeede their 
restoration ; and what precise time 
may elapse drtaeen the two cveiits, 
we are not authorized to pronounce. 
Now there is much reason to be- 
lieve, that some mighty maritime 
nation of faithful worshippers will, 
towards the close of the 1260 years 
be the instrument both of converting 
and restoring one branch of Judah. 
Such being the case, since we nzvst 
{agreeably to Bishop Hurd’s argu- 
ment) be zear the end of the 1260 
days, I think it at the least A/g/dy 
firodable that we now behold the d-- 
ginning of Judah’s conversion. lor, 
consider the strange coincidence of 
time and circumstance. Exactly at 
a period when (as Bishop Hurd ex- 
cellently argues) we may be just as 
sure that we are near the end of the 
1260 years, as the Jews at the advent 
of Christ were sure that ¢4cy must 
70 wecks ; 
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exactly at this period, a systematic 
attempt to convert the Jews Is made 
by a society, formed within the em- 
pire of the gratest maritiine state 
that ever existed; a state, more- 
over, preciscly auswering to the pro- 
phetic description of that power, to 
which the blessed work is ascribed 
by Isalah. What success ‘he L.on- 
don Society may have, and whether 
or not their attempt be premature, 
God only can tell: but of this I am 
sure, that both save and = czrcum- 
stances as set forth to us in prophecy 
hold to them every cncourage- 
ment to ele vere in their work and 
l:bour of love. I might dwell large- 
circumstances besides 
have mentioned : 
ful siens of the 
occurred during 


ly on ofher 
the one which I 
I might urge the fe: 
times, Which have 
the last twenty vears 3 [ might urge 
those mighty political revolutions, 
which have ats red the face of the 
western empire, and which 
correspond with those that 
eted to usher 1n the res- 
toration of the Jews by our best 
commentators on prophecy long 
before the events of the present day 
took place. Lor mysell, I cannoi 
behold them unmoved: and I think 
it as much the interestas the duty, 
of every Englishman, to give his se- 
rious atiention and encouragement 
to the eflorts which are now making 
to convert the Jews: for, if we Ze 
the mightv maritime nation — for 
which the Biesinnser ee ws Judah is 
reserved, we may set at noughtevery 
effort of our enemy; we may rest 
assured, that, thou; oh to Aim may be 
civen the domination of the contl- 
nent, to ws will belong the trident 
ofthe ocean. ‘That mysicrious pco- 
ple, the Jews, seem destined to be 
either a blessing or a burdcnsome 
stone to every nation connected with 
them in the last ages. However 
weak the present attempt to con- 
vert them may be at lis commence- 
ment, we ought not to despise the 
day of small things. The greatest 
moral revolutions, even Christianity 
itself, so far as outward appearances 
are concerned, have ordinarily arisen 


whoie 
exactly 
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outof the smallest beginnings. I 
consider the attempt, an attempt 
unknown in former ages, as one 
among the many remarkable signs 
with which the close of the 1260 
years is ushered in: as such, in my 
judgment, it ought not to be sli¢ht- 
ed. It may indeed come to nothing, 
because the time fiossib/y may ot 
have arrived: but who shall ven- 
ture to fronounce that to be the case. 
The presumption is certainly in fa- 
vour of the contrary opinion, on 
account of the singular coincidence 
of time and circumstance which I 
have already noticed. 

8. I shali take the opportunity of 
mentioning an idea whici has re- 
cently occurred to me. Tulib has 
often objected with some vehemence 
to my translating om25o AMnN2, in 
Dan. viii. 25, in the futurity or cone 
seguency of their kingdum. Now, 
althouch 1 still continue to think, 
with Buxtorf and Parkhurst, that 
conseguency oO? futurity is ope of 
the senses of mans, and theretore 
that my seansiation was tenable; I 
am halfinclined to suspect, that both 
Talib and myself have erred in sup- 
posing the word, as it here occurs, 
to relate to ¢7me. It is well known, 
that, with its cognates, it denotes 
pfilace as well as “ime. In this sense 
it occurs in Psalm cxxsix. 9.3 and 


such probably is its import in the 
If then we trans- 


present passage. 
late the phrase in the extremity, ov 
in the back fart of their realm, every 
difficulty of a chronological sort will 
be removed, and we shall obtain an 

xact local description of Arabia 
with reference to the Greck empire 
of Alexander and his successors: 
the scite of Arabia is behind and 
anon the extremity of thet empire. 
It may be observed, that in Dan. 
vii. 24, the LXX. translate the cor- 
hate prepositien ‘NK behind, not 
af er ; and that they render the pre- 


sent phrase ex’ eryarov, Which more, 


probably relates to “lace than time™*. 


(To be continue.) 


* See Parkhurst’s Gr. Lex. Vox,erx2rtes 


§ iv. 


Collation of the Septuagint with the New Testament. 





Oid ‘Testament in the New, 


Quotations from the 
Scpluapint, 


collated with the 


(Continued from Vol. 1X. p. 740 
ACTS xii. 47. This quotation is 
made exactly from the Alexandrian 
Septuagint; though it varies from 
the Roman. It is also a Hteral trans- 
lation of the Hebrew, merely omit- 
ting the pronoun ; sa/vation, Instead 
of my salvation, (Is. xlix. 6.) 
xv. 16, 17. This quotaticn, in ge- 
neral, seems to be taken from « : 


S< ptuagint, (dim. ix. 10, 11): b 
with several verbal varlatiots. Mee 


7 ne 
Te Tavje avaspelw, uti mvolnocounry. 
( Acts )—Ev cy gueee 
(Sept. J—ra xarerz 


a 
olnodounre, 4b HAVO SM TH O autzv,( Acts. ) 
WEBTWKITH AUTIVG, <xb 


EXELYN §=AVASNTO, 
CLMAIAEVR AUTH Ave 
—yolnodomyrw TA 
TA LAT ETHAMULSVA aLF7S — 4TH, “LAS LYOI@ 
LOOCURTH AVIV 4 HATHWS thy fe bT es LIDVOG> 
(Sefit. )—Orws «ay. ( ic te, Jawnlianes, 
( Sefit. )—tov KUOLOY. ( Acts. ) not 7m 
Seft.— The passage, however, varies 
more materialiy from the Hebrew, 
especially ip the clause, ** That the 
residue of men may seck after the 
Lord;”? which is rendered In our ver- 
sion from the Hebrew, ** That they 
may possess the remnant of Edom.” 
— he Septuagint evidently read yi- 
droshu, not yiroshu, and Adam, not 
Edom ; and the quotation of it by 
the apostle, or the histerian, accord- 
ing to that reading, gives great sanc- 
tlon to it. 

xxii. 5. From the Septuagint, 
2erecing with se Ilebrew. 

Xxvill. 26, 27. (See on Afatt, xi. 


14, 15.) 


Paul’s Ejpistie to the Romazs. 
(2) Og OL ncties EX WISEDSG Curet ces 
Hab. ii. 4.) O O¢ Crnceres ex 
MISES MS Cus TET ob. The Hebrew is 
“© by his faith.” “ But he, who is 
righteous by his faith, shall live.” 
(The quotation is in the same words 
Gal. iil. 11, and Heb. x. 38.) 

li. 24. ro yap oven te Oes dt” buns, 
&c.-e( Sept. Is. lil. 5.) Av? tues Otc 


mwavTos To ovaue MS, KC. ev Tos edveriw 
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(“among the nations,”) is added by 
the Septuagint, not being in the 
Hebrew; though evidently implied 
in tue meaning of the passage, and 
so retained by the apostic. 

ili. 4. Verbatim from the Septu- 
avint (Ps. li. 4.) which translates 
izkeh (** thou mayest be clear,’’ or 
hurry) by vexgzys, “thou mayest 
overcome ;”) for, “to be clear” in 
judgment, is “to ovércome.” 


—-. 10—12 The former part of 
this quotation is an abridgment of 


the Septuagint, but agreeing in 
meaning with the Hebrew. The 
latter part is exactly from the Sep- 
tuagint (Pe. XIV. |1—3.) Tory ayar- 
Sov (Sept. Ps. il. 3.) The Hebrew 
word, rendered in our version, in 
both the Psalms, “they are—be- 
come filthy; and which signifies, 
tu b loathsome ov furrid,is rendered 
by the Septuagint, “they are—be- 
cose unprofitable.’ This the 
aposile retains : it is not so forcible 
as the Hebrew, but sufficient for his 
argument; and it cannot be sup- 
posed, that many of the Christians 
at Rome had any other Scriptures, 
except the Septuagint. 

—. 135. Both the quotations are 
exact from the Septuagint of Ps. v. 
9,cxl. 3; which accords to the He- 
brew. 

14. From the Septuagint, 
which accords to the Hebrew ; ex- 
cept as mirmah (deceit), Is there 
rendered wimeins (di/terness) proba- 
bly, they read meraroth. 

15—17. The 
this quotation is taken from the 
Septuagint (Js. lix. 7, 8): but it is 
abridged, and some of the words are 
changed. OZeis (Rom. ) Tax vob 
(Seft.) Eywarav (Rom.) odars (Sefit.) 
The Hebrew has “ innocent blood.” 
The rest accords to it. The fif- 
teenth verse is found Prov. 1. 16: 
but there is no translation of it in 
my copy of the Septuagint. 

—. 18. Exactly from the Septu- 
agint (Ps, xxxvi. 1.) which well 
translates the Hebrew. 

(To he 
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FAMILY SERMONS. No. XXY., 


1 John iv. 9. Jn this was manifests 
ed the love of God towards us, be- 
cause that God sent his only begoi- 
fen Son into the world that we night 
tive through hii. 

Our minds are so framed as t® 
receive delight from the view of 
what is beautiful and excellent. We 
are surrounded inthe world with a 
great variety of objects which af- 
ford pleasure to our senses; but 
there are beauties of a higher kind. 
which touch the soul, and yield « 
still purer and more exalted satisfac 
tion. I mean, moral beauty and 
excellence. And impertectly as 
these exist in our fellow-creatures, 
they are still fitted to delight the 
mind. How ravishing then must 
be the view of the spring and source 
of perfection, the infinite goodness 
und unbounded love of God! ‘The 
creation of God indeed displays 
this goodness in a very remarkable 
manner. How can we contemplate 
the noble variety of his works, so 
admirably iormed, so wisely order- 
ed; how can we contemplate the 
wonderful frame of our bodies, the 
still more wonderful faculties of ou: 
souls, andthe rici provison which ts 
made for our supportand enjoy ment: 
without feeling our souls, and all 
that is within us, stirred up to bless 
that God who ts the fountain of life, 
and from whom cometh down every 
good and every perfect gift ! 

But if we wish to contemplate a 
still more glorious and affectine 
prospect; 1 we would behold good. 
ness and love in all their beauty, we 
must turn our thoughts to the re- 
demption of guilty man. Though 
the earth be full of the goodness ot 
the Lord, yet sin has spread its in- 
fluence over all things here below : 
it has deformed the face of nature, 
and darkened our views of the Di- 
vine goodness : for with innumera 
ble proofs of the kinduess of God, 
this world bears the marks also of 
his heavy displeasure. But if we 
turn our view to the love of God in 
Jesus Christ, we shail there find 
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eoodness pure and unmixed ; good- 
ness aiso which we do not share in 
common wiih tke other inhabitants 
of the universe, but which is exer- 
cised towards the children of men 
aione, Phis is that mystery of good- 
ness which the angels desire to look 
ito. = isut how much more should 
who ure the objects of it, and 
wo enyoy its blessed fruits, fecl 
itude and joy in meditating up- 
/ it; how much more ought we to 
ave glory to God in the highest, for 
cco om earth and good qill towards 

» 2 We are bound to praise God 
lor iis wisdom, power, and good- 


; 
a 


ness, mantested in the works olf 


creation and providence ; but we are 
in a more especial manner bound as 
Christians to ceicbrate the more 
elorious discovery of the Divine 
perfections which is‘given us in the 
redemption of mankind by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and whichis recorded 
In the text. 

In the verses which precede the 
text we find the Apostle enforcing 
the duty of love and affection one to 
another bv the strongest of all mo- 
‘ Beloved, let us love one 
another: for love is of God; and 
everv one that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God: he that loveth 
net. knoweth not God, fer God ts 
love,’—tie source, the perfection 
oflove. And in order to place this 
bevond dispute, he produces that 
mest convincing proof of it contaln- 
ed inthe text: “In this was mani- 
fesred the love of God towards us, 
because that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.” 

In pursuing this subject F propose 
to state some circumstances, which 
appear to me to enhance the great- 
ness of this love of God, and to con- 
clude with some practical reflec- 
tions. 

1. The greatness of his love may 
be shewn by a consideration of the 
character of God and man, and the 
relations that subsist between them. 
Here, indeed, it may be truly said, 
that we cannot order our speech by 
reason of darkness: “ Behold, God 


tives. 
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is great, and we know him not. Can 
we by searching find him out? Can 
we find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection! Itis the Lord, by whose 
word the heavens were made, and 
the host of them by the breath of 
his mouth; who formed the light 
and created darkness; before whom 
the nations are as the drop in the 
bucket, and as the small dust in the 
balance.” But “man, whose foun- 
dation is in the dust, and who Is 
crushed before the moth, wherein 
ishe to bexccounted of??? Can His 
eovernment be weakened by our 
rebellion; can his glory be lessened 
or his happiness impzired? The 
Lord, infinitely blessed in himself, 
stundeth in need of none of his crea- 
tures. But was there in us any 
eoodness, on account of whicn he 
should love us! No. He, indeed, 
is “elorious in holiness.’ * In his 
sight the heavens themselves are 
not clean; he is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity’ with favour. 
But ** what is man, that he should 
be righteous? Behold, we are sha- 
pen in iniquity; and all flesh hath 
corrupted its way upon the earth.” 
The whole world hus become guilty 
before God. The divine image has 
been defaced; the glory which 
once crowned our niture Is no 
more; we have fallen from our 
likeness to angels, to a nearer like- 
ness to the beasts that perish ; we 
have rebelled against our rightful 
sovereien ; we have cast off our best 
friend, and preferred the slevery of 
Satan to the love and fuvour of God. 
Wohaiist thus guilty, wretched, and 
vile, could it have been thought that 
we should reccive the very highest 
proofs of the love of God ; that he, 
on whose authority we have tram- 
pled, should interpose to preserve 
us from the ruin we had brought on 
ourselves; or should look down from 
the habitation of his holiness for any 
other purpose than to exert his 
power and his vengeance against 
those who had torsaken him? Thus 
did he deal with the angels that 
sinned. Yet herein has God mani- 
fested the riches of his grace, in ex- 
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tending mercy to man;—to man, 
low and mean in himself, and pol- 
luted and debased by sin. 

2, But was it consistent with the 
holiness and justice of God to re- 
ceive rebellious subjects into fa- 
your; or with his truth, to change 
the sentence which condemned them 
to de struction, without satisfaction ! 

Could he in that case maintain the 
eon of his government, or deter 


his creatures from the practice of 


sin? Surely no. How then could 
che purposes of his love be accom- 
plished, and whence was the satis- 
faction to come! Who in heaven 
or in earth was equal to this work ? 
None of the guilty sons of Adam 
could by any means redeem his bro- 
ther, or give to God a ransom for 
him. Even the angels, that excel in 
stren eth, were uncqual to the great- 
ness of this task. Whence then 
could our salyation come { [le alone 
could determine this, whose wisdom 
is as Infinite his love. He laid 
help on One who was mighty to 
save. He employed in the work his 
eternal Son, the Son of his love; 
whose arm alone could bring salva- 
tion, and raise us from guilt and mi- 
sery to happiness and favour. And 
this is another of the circumstances 
which unspeakably magnifies the 
goodness of God. In this was mani- 
fested,’m an eminent degree, the lave 
uf God towards us, because he sent his 
only begotten Son into the world: his 
Son, whom he loved, who was the 
brightness of his glory and the ex- 
press image of his person; in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the eod- 

liead bodily. Had it been possible 
that any of the spirits who surround 
the throne of God could have exe- 
cuted the purposes of his love to- 
wards men, it would have been an 
act of goodness deserving our won- 
der and praise, had he parted with 
one of them, for the sake of crea- 
tures so inferior, and so polluted 
by guilt. But that he should give 

his Sen, who is God over all, blessed 


jor ever ; who is infinitely dear to 


him—this is an instance of love so 
#stonishing, that thought and speech 
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are too low to conceive or express 
it. By this we receive full assu- 
rance that the purpose of the divine 
love cannot fail. Nothing can be 
too difficult for Him to whom all 
power is Committed in heaven aid 
in earth 3 por can our interests ever 
suffer in His hands, in whom are iid 
all the treasures of wisdom «and 
knowledge, wivwse faithfuliess is 
unto all generations, aid wi 
loving kindness endureth ior ever. 
38. Butathird circuinstance which 
shews the greatness of this love of 
God, is the meanness of that state, 
and the dreadtulness of those suffer- 
ings, to which God sent his Son. 
What! might not he who spoke in- 
to being the heavens and the earth, 
by the same powerful word have 
rescued mankind from the lowest 
misery ? Must he leave the throne 
of his maje sty; or, if so, may ne vot 
appear in some clory! No. 
He who = it no robbery to be 
equal with God, must become of no 
i ‘putation, must be found in fashion 
as a man, and be made in the like- 
ness of sinful f{ Here is a mys- 
tery which will be a subject of the 
h ihe st admiration, even to archan- 
ecis, throughout all the aves of eter- 
nity. Phat he who is styled God 
over all, should be born of a woman ; 
should submit to the wants and 
weakness of infancy and childhood, 
and by slow steps arrive at strength 
and manhood; that he who was the 
Lord of all things should become 
subject to earthly parents ; that he 
whose word gave the universe its 
birth, should depend for sustenance 
on the very creatures he had made ; 
that he, in whose presence is fulness 
of joy, at whose right hand are plea- 
sures for evermore, should be sub- 
ject to all the labours and sorrows 
of men !—these are things which 
the mind of man cannot fathom: all 
we can do is to wonder and adore. 
But if the Son of God must be- 
come man and dwell on earth, might 
he not have appeared at least as a 
mighty sovereign, with all that 
erandeur which commands reve- 
rence and respect! No. His first ap- 
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eoodness pure and unmixed ; good- 
ness aiso which we do not share in 
cormmon wiih the other inhabitants 
of the universe, but which is exer- 
cised towards the children of men 
This isthat mystery of good- 
ness which theangels desire to look 
to. isut how much more should 

. who are the objects of it, and 

@ 0 cenyoy its blessed fruits, fecl 
iitude and joy in meditating up- 
.it; how much more ought we to 
ive glory to God in the hig hest, for 
on earth and good will towards 

2» 2 We are bound to praise God 
wisdom, power, and good- 
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ness, mantlested 
creation and providenc 
in a more especial Manner bound as 
Christians to ceicbrate the more 
glorious discovery of the Divine 
perfections which is*give n usin the 
redemption of mankind by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and which is recorded 
in the text. 

In the verses which precede the 
text we find the Apostle enforcing 
the duty of jove and afl ection one to 
another bv the strongest of all mo- 
tives. * Beloved, let us love one 
another: for love 1s of God; and 
everv one that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God: he that loveth 
not. knoweth not God, for God is 
love,’—the source, the perfection 
And in order to place this 
produces that 


‘e; but weare 


of love. 
bevond dispute, he 
mest convincing proof of it contain- 
ed in the text: “In this was mani- 
fes:edthe love of God towards us, 
because that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we 
micht live through him.” 

In pursuing this subject I propose 
to state some circumstances, which 
appear to me to enhance the great- 
ness of this love of God, and to con- 
clude with some practical reflec- 
tions. 

The greatness of his love may 
be shewn by a consideration of the 


character of God and man, and the 
relations that subsist between them. 
Here, indeed, it may be truly said, 
that we cannot order our speech by 
reason of darkness: * Behold, God 


in the works of 
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is great, and we know him not. Can 
ve by searching find him out? Can 
we find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection? Itis the Lord, by whose 
word the heavens were made, and 


the host of them by the breath of 


his mouth; who formed the light 
and created darkness; before whom 
the nations are as the drop in the 
bucket, and as the small dust in the 
balance.’ But “man, whose foun- 
dation is in the dust, and who Is 
crushed before the moth, wherein 
ishe to bex«ccounted of?” Can His 
covernment be weakened by our 
rebellion ; can his glory be lessened 
or his happiness impaired? The 
Lord, infinitely blessed in bimeself, 
stundeth in need of none of his crea- 
tures. But was there in us any 
eoodness, on account of whica he 
should love us!’ No. He, indeed, 
is “elorious In holiness.” “ In his 
sight the heavens themselves are 
not clean; he is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity” with favour. 
But * what is man, that he should 
be righteous? Behold, we are sha- 
pen in iniquity; and all flesh hath 
corrupted its way upon the earth.” 
The whole world hus become guilty 
before God. The divine image has 
been defaced; the glory which 
once crowned our niture is no 
more; we have fallen from our 
likeness to augels, to a nearer like- 
hess to the beasts that perish ; we 
have rebelled against our rightful 
sovereign 3; we have cast off our best 
friend, and preferred the slevery of 
Satan to the love and favour of God. 
Vhilst thus guilty, wretched, and 
vile, could it have been thourht that 
ve should receive the very highest 
proofs of the love of God; that he, 
on whose authority we have tram- 
pled, should interpose to preserve 
us from the ruin we had brought on 
ourselves; or should look down from 
the habitation of his holiness for any 
other purpose than to exert his 
power and his vengeance against 
those who had forsaken him ? Thus 
did he deal with the angels that 
sinned. Yet herein has God mani- 
festcd the riches of his grace, in ex- 
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tending mercy to man;—to man, 
low and mean in himself, and pol- 
luted and debased by sin. 

2, But was it consistent with the 
holiness and justice of God to re- 
ceive rebellious subjects into fa- 
your; or with his truth, to change 
the sentence which condemned them 
to destruction, without satisfaction £ 
Could he in that case maintain the 
honour of his government, or deter 


his creatures from the practice of 


How then could 
ihe purposes of his love be accom- 
plished, and whence was the satis- 
faction to come? Who in slaty 
or in earth was equal to this work 
None of the guilty sons of Adam 
could by any means redeem his bro- 
ther, or give to God a ransom for 
him. Even the angels, that excel in 
streneth, were unequal to the great- 
ness of this task. Whence then 
could our salvation come $ He alone 
could determine this, whose wisdom 
is as infinite as his love. He latd 
help on One who was mighty to 
save. Ele employed in the work his 
eternal Son, the Son of his love; 
whose arm alone could bring salva- 
tion, and raise us from guilt and mi- 
sery to happiness and favour. And 
this is another of the circumstances 
which unspeakably agers the 
goodness of God. In thin ¢ TC 
Jested, 1M an eminent degree, the lave 
of God towards us, because he sent his 
only begotten Son into the world: his 
Son, whom he loved, who was the 
brightness of his glory and the ex- 
press image of his person; 11 whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the eod- 
liead bodily. Had it been possible 
that any of the spirits who surround 
she throne of God could have exe- 
cuted the purposes of his love to- 
wards men, it would have been an 
act of goodness deserving our won- 
der and praise, had he parted with 
one of them, for the sake of crea- 
tures so inferior, and so polluted 
by guilt. But that he should give 
his Son, who is God over all, blessed 
for ever ; who is infinitely dear to 
him——this is an instance of love so 
astonishing, that thought and speech 


sin? Surely no. 
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are too low to conceive or express 
it. By this we receive full assu- 
rance that the purpose of the divine 
love cannot fail. Nothing can be 
too difficult for Him to whom all 
power is Committed in heaven aid 
in earth 3 nor can our interests ever 
suffer in His hands, in whom 
all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, w faithtu 
unto all generations, 
loving kindness endureth ior ever. 
3. Butathird circuinstance which 
shews the greatness of this love of 
God, is the meanness of 
and the dreadtulness of those suffer- 
ings, to which God sent his Son. 
What! might not he who spoke in- 
to being the heavens and the earth, 
by the same powerful word have 
rescued mankind from the lowest 
misery ? Must he leave the throne 
of his majesty ; or, if so, may he vot 
appear in some visible elory? No. 
Ife who ee it no rebbery to be 
equal with God, must become of no 
reputation, enna be found in fashion 
as a man, and be made in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh. Here is a mys- 
tery which will be a subject of the 
highest admiration, even to archan- 
seis, throughout all the aves of eter- 
nity. That he who is styled God 
over all, should be born of a woman ; 
should submit to the wants and 
weakness of infancy and childhood, 
and by slow steps arrive at strength 
and manhood; that he who was the 
Lord of all things should become 
subject to earthly parents; that he 
whose word gave the universe its 
birth, should depend for sustenance 
on the very creatures he had made ; 
that he, in whose presence is tulness 
of joy, at whose right hand are plea- 
sures for evermore, should be sub- 
ject to all the labours and sorrows 
of men !—these are things which 
the mind of man cannot fathom: all 
we can do is to wender and adore. 
But if the Son of God must be- 
come man and dwell on earth, might 
he not have appeared at least as a 
mighty sovereign, with all that 
erandeur which commands reve- 
rence and respect? No. His first ap- 
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pearance was marked by meanness 
and obscurity; from the cradJe to 
the erave we attend him through one 
seca d scene of poverty and af- 
iction. He was born ina stable, and 
laid ina manger, While yet a help- 
less infant, his parents were forced 
to fly with him into a foreign land, 
fo save him from a cruel tyrant. 
When he grew up, he was a mun of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
He had not where to lay his head. 
tle was reproached as a seditious 
person, reviled as an impostor, ac- 
cused as a blasphemer. Through 
his whole life he endured the con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself. 
But if we follow him to his last 
scene, we shall behold things yet 
more wonderful. here we shail 
view him in his retirement, his soul 
overwhelmed with the wrath due to 
us, his body in an agony, sweating 
ereat drops of blood :—we shall see 
him betrayed by one disciple, ab- 
-d by another, and deserted by 
tis : d to the judgment hall; 
buffetted, scourged, and spit u pon ; 
by the grossest Injustice conde nates 
while he 


jure 
drags: 


to an Ignominious death, 
iS € xposed aS an object of derision, 
and his sacred head is wour.ded with 
a crown of thorns :—we shall sce 
him led cut to Calvary; nailed to 
the accursed tree, the biood springs 
ing from his hands and fect; and, 
amidst the insults of his persecu- 
tors, pouring out his soul unto 
death. dsk now of the days that are 
hast, whether there has been any such 
thing as this great thing is, or hath 
Acer heard ike it, And shall not our 
hearts be filled with thankfulness, 
adoration, and praise, as we turn our 
thoughts to such a scene? O the 
heighth and depth, the breadth and 
length of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord ! 

4. But why was all this? It was, 
as the text expresses it, that “ we 
might live through Christ.” By our 
wicked works we were at enmity 
with God, alienated from him, ex- 
posed to his wrath: but Jesus Christ 
having made peace by the blood of 
his cross, hath reconciled us unto 
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God. We were in slavery to sin 
and Satan: but by Jesus Carist we 
are called into the glorious liberty 
of the Sons of God. We were dead 
in trespasses and sins: Jesus came 
to Create us anew unto gsood works, 
to breathe into our souls a new and 
divine life, and to bless us by turn- 
ing us from our iniquities. We were 
heirs of eternal death ; he came te 
restore to us iminortal life. The gift 
of God is eternal itfe, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. And what tongue 
can describe the greatness of this 
eift? Ic was a great blessing to be 
called from nothing into life; greater 
still to have that life coutinued and 
enriched with so many comforts : 
but to have that life continued for 
evermore in the midst of angels und 
saints, and in the immediate pre- 
sence of God, freed from pain and 
Intirmity, surrounded with every 
joy, raised to the highest perfection 
—this is sucha blessing as no toncue 
can express. And can reiiect 
on that endless misery wiich was 
the just desert of our sins, and at 
tiie Same time raise our thoughts to 
this heavenly bliss, without feeling 
our hearts to overflow with grati- 
ond that love which sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that 
qwe mtg hi live through him 2 
And does not this wonderful 
instance of goodness lay us under 
the strongest Gbilzations to live in 
the exercise of love and cheerful 
obedience to God, our Benefactor 
and Redeemer ? He has every claim 
to our affections which the highest 
perfection can give. He created us, 
and he has kept us hitherto. He has 
made our happiness to depend on 
our loving him, and has appointed 
eternal misery as the portion of those 
who love him not. Yet more: he 
loved us while we were yet enemies 
to him by wicked works, when we 
deserved nothing but punishment 
at his hands. And shall we not love 
him who thus first loved us? Well 
may the thought of such goodness 
melt our hearts. Shall the Majesty 
of heaven and earth labour, as it 
werc, to win us to him by mercy 
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whom he might destroy in a moment, 
and shall we trampie on his kindness, 
and reject his friendship? Shall we 
thus reyuite the Lord? O rather let 
his love kindle in our breasts a kin- 
dred flame ; let it constrain us to obey 
him with willing minds ; tolive hence- 
forth not unto ourselves, but unto him 
who died for us and rose again. 

2. This instance of the Divine good- 
ness should also engage us, i we are 
his children and servants, to rely on 
God tor every blessing we stand in 
necd of. Jf God shared not his own 
Son, but delivered him ufi for us ali, how 
hall Ae not with him also freely give us 
all things 2 After this shall we har- 
bour any doubt or distrust of his good- 
ness, or regard his government as 
harsh or severe? If we have less than 
others of the good things of this hie, 
let us not repine as if we were forgot- 
ten by God, but let us rest with holy 
confidence in the wonderful proof he 
has given us of his love. And even 
if we should be visited with distress 
and affliction, we may yet rejoice In 
our tribulations, assured that they will 
work for our good, if we be faithful 
to our God. We ought to be convine- 
ed that God loves us more than we 
love ourselves, and instead of giving 
way to anxlous cares about what we 
shall eat or drink, let us seek first the 
kingdom of God, trusting in him that 
all needful thing's shall be added. Yea, 
though the fig-tree should not blossom, 
and there should beno fruit on the vine ; 
though the labour of the olive should futt, 
and the field should yield no meat; 
though the flock be cut off from the fold, 
and there should be no herd in the stall ; 
yet let us still rejoice in the Lord, and 
joy in the God of our salvation. 

3. And let us attend to the improve- 
ment which the Apostle makes of 
this doctrine. Beloved, if God so lov- 
ed us, we ought also to love one another. 
In the example given us by Jesus 
Christ we are taught of God in a spe- 
cial manner how we ought to love one 
another ; and the goodness he has 
shewn to us, binds us in the strongest 
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manner to shew ki:dness to our fel- 
low-creatures. Has God shewed his 
love to us though he was independent 
of us, and shall we not love those on 
whom we ever depend, and without 
whose good offices we could scarcely 
preserve our beings for a day? Has 
he shewn such goodness to us though 
we were vile and poliuted in his holy 
sight, and shall we regard the lowest 
of our feilow-creatures as unworthy of 
our love ? Has God loved us while we 
were enemies, and shall the petty of- 
fences of our neighbours fire our minds 
with hatred and revenge No; let us 
be foliowers of God, as dear children ; 
putting on bowels of mercy, compas- 
sion, and forgiveness ; putting on cha- 
rity, which is the bond of perfectness. 
One great design of the Gospel is to 
promote peace and love among men. 
Christians are united to each other by 
the most sacred ties. ‘hey are the 
servants of one Master, who has left 
it, as the proof of their attachment to 
him, that they should love one ano- 
ther. ‘They are brethren of the same 
family, and thereiore they ought to 
love as brethren. ‘They are ali mem- 
bers of the same body. of which Jesus 
Christ is the head ; there should there- 
fore be no schism in it, but the mem- 
bers shouid care one for another: 
whether one member suffer, all the 
members should suffer wiih it ; or whe- 
ther one member rejoice, ali the meme 
bers should rejoice with it. 
And, lastly, if God has sent his 
Son into the world that we might live 
through him, let us lay to heart how 
inexcusable we shall be, if we neglect 
this offered salvation. See that ye re- 
Juse not him that speaketh ; for if they 
escafied not who refused him that spake 
on earth, much more shall not we escape 
if we turn away from him that sfreak- 
eth from heaven. If the word spoken 
by angels was stedfaust, and every trans- 
gression and disobedience received a 
just recompense of reward, how shall 
ve ow if we neglect so great salva- 
tion? He that desfiised Moses’s law, 
died without mercy ; but of how meth 
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sorer funishment, sufifiose ye, shall he 
Ge thought worthy who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and counted 
the blood of the covenant an unholy 
thing 2 Let us not then rece7ve the 
grace of God in vain; but may the 
God of all grace, who hath called us 
ano Ais eternal glory through Jesus 
Christ, ect, stablish, strengthen, set- 
ifeus, in his faith, fear, and love: to 
glory and dominion for ever 
Aanen. 
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To the E fitcr of the Christian Obseiser. 

TuouGu I have to thank you for 
improving the stvle of my letter (ad- 
mittea into your number tor October), 
vet I must beg leave to remonstrate 
ugalnst an alteration: made (perhaps 
not intentionally) in its spirit and de- 
sign. 

Allow me to state my meaning more 
perspicuously. 

When persons are so far affected 
by a faithful ministry as to become 
doubtful of their present safety, and 
disposed to receive instructions for 
their future conduct ; if then they are 
led to suppose that salvation Is uncon- 
ditionally a free gift, and that, there- 
fore, no works of ‘hele own will be of 
any avail in procuring it, neither is 
any power prev:ous to conversion giv- 
en to thet end; though these intima- 
tions should be * accomp anted by the 
most pointed and impressive exhorta- 
tions to labour, to run, to strive, ke. ;’ 
—they will certainly, sooner or later, 
weaken, if not destroy, the force of 
such exhortations. It is impossible 
that two contradictory propositions can 
be equally believed at the same time, 
by the same person. The mind in- 
deed has a power of so dividing i Its at- 
tention in this case, as to receive only 
a confused idea from each ; and then 
both may be admitted, because neither 
is understood. But the conclusions 
arising from premises so unconnect- 
ed, must necessarily be weak and in- 
efficacious, because indistinct. With 
some they remain so during life ; with 
others they vary, as the mind inclines 
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sometimes to the belief that no- 
thing can be done, or sometimes is 
roused to the apprehension that some- 
thing is required. Such are by turns 
Necessarians and Pelagians; and hence 
their progress (if any is made) must 
be greatly impeded. 

These observations may serve to 
explain my assertion that, * many per- 
sons use a Gospel ministry as the 
means of quieting theniselves In a 
worldly course of life.” The persons 
T allude to are fur from rejecting the 
word of exhortation (for those who do 
so seck a ministry which discards it). 
On the contrary, their approval of it 
cives themselves and others the chiet 
hope of their state: they will admire 
those sermons which are most severe, 
and which are usually termed search- 
ing, notwithstanding their conscious- 
ness that at present they fall short of 
the characters prescribed, and with- 
hold the sacrifices insisted upon. The 
truth is, they have a shield which re- 
turns every arrow. They have learnt, 
that when God converts the heart the 
bias of the affections is changed ; that 
things before delighted in become in- 
sipid, because new objects and new 
pleasures occupy the soul: hence they 
justly conclude, the sacrifices called 
for will then be easily made. But 
since they feel their own unrenewed ef- 
forts (as they term them), to be not 
only painful, but also upprehend them 
to be wseless, they are well content te 
omit them, and to wait for the fulness 
of power, which is contained in the 
grace they have been taught to consi- 
der as unconditional, and efficacious of 
itself. Now, Sir, such persons need 
to be told, that though God can, and 
sometimes does in the beginning, give 
the delectation of love with the light 
of conviction, yet his more ordinary 
method is, to bestow the former as 
the reward of faithful obedience to the 
latter: and that if we will make the 


munificence of his Sovereignty the 
standard of our expectations, instead 
of submitting to the terms and disci- 
pline of his covenant, we may fall under 
the rod of justice, while we are wait- 
ing to touch the sceptre of mercy. 
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To conclude: I would observe—If 


we seek to build the word of exhorta- 
tion on the sands of Pelagian seli-sut- 
ficiency, We may rationally €XPECct its 
effect to full when most needed. But 
because sand isa bad foundation, must 
we therefore attempt to build castles 
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in the air? Ought we not carefully to 
examine ito this matter’ ls it not 
worthy of the most semous investiga- 
tion With this view I subnait the 
above statement to the candour and 
Impartiality of the Christian Observer, 
and remain, &c. SOPALER 





MEISCELL 


* 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


nu sontinenes alvonced in thlcm 
HE sentiments advanced in this pa- 
per will, in ail iikelinood, be unfavour- 
ably interpreted, or misunderstood, by 
the individu.ls they chiefly concern. 
If they are canvassed and corrected, 
all parties will gain in the end. The 
writer’s wish is to glance at some cur- 
rent notions on the subject of reli- 
gious persecution. 

I set out with the settled conviction 
of the impossibility of finding any 1neu- 
tral ground between the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, and this world. We are 
all under the abseiute necessity of 
choosing a side; and when the choice 
is once deliberately mude, the quick- 
sightedness of our own party will soon 
discover and claim our services. 

As matters actually stand, in respect 
to the religious public, many persons 
seem to be hurrying from the ranks 
of the world to join those whom the 
world surveys with surprise or scorn, 
as no longer belonging to them.—I 
say, hurrying ; because the desertion 
of the proselytes in question, looks 
more like a hasty and improvident 
effort to get rid of some inconv enience, 
than the thoughtful and steady pursuit 
of an advantage well inquired into, 
and seriously w eighed against the dif- 
ficulty incurred in reaching it. Todis- 
entangle the subject from this half me- 
taphoric representation :—some men 
are too eager to be called professors 
of religion, and wish to have the cre- 
dit (whatever it be) of their profes- 
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sion, as soon as they have turned their 
backs upen what their new associ- 
ates term the manners of the world. 
Among converts thus formed, a cir- 
cumstance occasionally takes place, 
which surely must startle a near ob- 
server of mankind; namely, an appa- 
rent forwardness to get themselves 
marked by the world as belonging to 
a set, so that they secm to woo and 
coux the peopie of the town, village, 
or hamlet, where they live, to brand 
them with a distinctive nickname; of 
which, and similar indications of popu- 
lar mislike, they talk with the same 
length of insis enificant det ail, and shew 
of self-importance, as a recruit, who 
has seen from an eminence an affair 
of outposts, swells the skirmish into 
a general engagement, long and 
bloody ; and seizes the occasion to 
display the powers of military pedan- 
try. 

Could the Christians of the ; posto: 
lic age appear among us, and require 
. formal description of the persecu- 
tions oi the nineteenth century, might 
not they be referred to a sarcasm, 2 
calumny, a contemptuous parag! —_ 
in a newspaper, an article in a maga 
zine, an occasional reproach in a ser- 
mon, and (oh, “tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Aske- 
lon!’’) a series of accusations in a 
charge! However, resolve these per- 
secutions Into what you please, let 
their effect be ascertained. Is their ef- 
fect then so fearful, asto deter either 
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a pusillanimous or a resolute charac- 
ter from venturing to join the injured 
party I know indeed, that in distinct 
instances, much, and very much, has 
becn lost by a steady devotion to the 
service of Jesus Chmst. Influence, 
credit, wealth, personal attachment, 
domestic aifection, local importance, 
popularity,—all those fovourite objects 
of human esteem, have been forleited 
by individuals whom | couid name, 
and with whose private history I am 
familiar. These sufferers have lite- 
rally been compelled * to forsake bre- 
thren, sisters, father, mother ;”’ or ra- 
ther, these rel.tions have forsaken 
them ; and, as I most seriously be- 
lieve, “ for H1s name’s sake and the 
Gospel’s.” But in the examples al- 
luded to, the loss has not ebviously 
been discerned tobe formally the con- 
sequence of the individual’s entrance 
upon a religious life, so as that every 
one who knew the party couid affirm, 
——“ This man has lost a certain estate, 
ora certain piece of preferment, er 
is estranged from his family, because 
he is gone over to the Christian side :”’ 
-—and I state this by way of obviating 
an idea entertained by some persons, 
that in these times, a man whe pro- 
fesses religion must, ina worldly sense, 
be a loser. That the Christians above 
mentioned, and many othcis too, ure 
losers, is a fact; but it is not a fact, 
that they are all known to be losers. 
I believe that many guesses upon this 
subject are entirely erroneous. 
My position is, that the effect ge- 
nerally to be expected from what is 
called persecution, is not by any means 
sO serious as to alarm a person who 
has sufficient independence of mind 
to think for himself on any disputed 
point whatever; such, for example, 
as the character and political measures 
of a statesman, or a theory in physical 
science. Warious reasons might be 


advanced tending to explain the ab- 
sence of a more formidable effect. 
One of these is that characteristic of 
an indolent and indifferent age, which 
permits every man to think what he 
pleases. 


“ Gallio cared for none of 
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these things.” A large majority of 
such as give the languid attention of 
the times, whenever moral objects 
pass before them, cannot, of course, 
awaken in themselves even that de- 
gree of inquiry, which wouid enable 
them to sce, that of two religious par- 
ties, each grounding its tenets on the 
common basis of the Scriptures, yet 
each arriving at opposite conciusions, 
one must be mistaken. ‘These sieepy 
lookers-on will indeed vouchsefe a 
forced smile at the fact of this contra- 
riety, and then reure to their own sta- 
tions, adopting the intelligible deci- 
sion of the Roman officer.—“ [bit be 
a question of words and names, and of 
your law, look ye to it: for 1 will be 
no judge of such matters.” 

Had indeed the objects of Gallio’s 
indifference e (the Apostles) conv erted 
their doctrine into an instrument of 
sedition, or had they directly charged 
him with some specified guilt; in ei- 
ther case his jealousy would not have 
slumbered. The Gospel would have 
been called personally injurious, in- 
sulting, insufferable. Andif the Gal- 
lios of this day could see, what is un- 
denlably the fact, that every sermon 
of a pious clergyman, and every effect 
of such sermon in the life of a pious 
layman, tend, whatever be the degree, 
to overturn their systems of sensual 
and intellectual depravity, some of 
them might awake as giants refreshed 
with wine. At present they are se- 
cure, because the danger is not dis- 
cerned ; or, if dimly seen, it is too ob- 
scure and too distant to create appre- 
hension. 

Do you, Sir, or does any thinking 
man imagine, that a votary of pleasure, 
or a devotee to science, or even an ab- 


stracted metaphysician, would refuse 


professedly to hold the doctrines of 
Luther or Leo the Tenth, of Bishop 
Horseley or Dr. Priestley, on a formal 
condition, that the libertine should re- 
tain every atom of his pleasures, the 
philosopher continue to be immersed 
in theories and apparatus, and the me- 
taphysician enjoy his ontology? I sup- 
pose not. Each of these hunters after 
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happiness would hastily dismiss you 
Wit" 50 tong as you will let us do 
as we please, we leave the rest to you. 
Be satisfied, and depart.” 

The lrritauon discovered by men 
of the world, when pressed to em- 
brace the genuine doctrines of the 
Gospel, arises, either from their re- 
senung the interference of another per- 
son, such interference indirectly im- 
plying their error, ignorance, paruali- 
ty, or want of inquiry; or, secondly 
and chiefly, from their perceiving, 
that if they embrace those doctrines, 
they will be required to alter their 
lives ;—they are calculating upon the 
ampucation of tue right hand, the ex- 
cision of the right eye, and shrink 
from the idea of Heaven itself, if they 
are to enter it “halt and maimed.” 
Like certain characters on record, 
they exclaim, “Tunis is a hard saying, 
who can hear it!” 

I pass on, from this digression, to 
the descriptions given by the early 
Curisttans of the positive sufferings, 
or persecutions, endured by them tor 
their pracucal conformity to Jesus 
Curist. “1 tbink,” says St. Paul,‘ that 
Gou nath set iorth us the Apostles 
last, as It were appointed to death. 
lor we are made a spectacle to the 
worid, and to angels, and men. We 
are ivols for Christ’s sake : weak, des- 
pised. Even unto this present hour 
we both hunger and thirst, and are na- 
ked, and are buffetted, and have no 
certain dwelling place; and labour, 
working with our own hauds ; reviled, 
persecuted, defamed, made as the 
filth of the world, and are the off- 
scouring of all things unto this day. 
We are troubled on every side ; per- 
plexed, persecuted, cast down ; always 
bearing about in the body the dying 
ofthe Lord Jesus, always delivered 
unto death for Jesus’s sake. In stripes 
above measure, in prisons more tre- 
quent, in deathsoft. Others had trial 
of cruel mockings, and scourgings ; 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprison- 
ment. They were stoned, they were 
Sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword: they wandered 
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about, destitute, afflicted, tormented 
(of whom the world was not worthy): 
they wandered in deserts, and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of 
the earth*.” 

Compure now, with these vivid pic- 

tures of the priniitive inartyr’s, the ace 
tual state of Ciristians in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries ; and 
let living confe$sors contrast their ac- 
tual freedom trom personal violence, 
with the varied and accumulated 
wrongs of the first ages. When did 
they hunger and thirst, when were 
they deprived of raiment, because they 
belonged to Christ! Have they lite- 
rally been scourged, and driven from 
their habitations? What individual 
can afiirm, “I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus °? Who has 
been imprisoned, stoned, sawn asun- 
der, or delivered over to the pains of 
an ignominious death! In what soli- 
tudes have any persons been compel- 
led to wander? ‘Yo what caverns and 
fastnesses have they fled from the pur- 
suit of the sword ’—On the contrary, 
have not professors oi Chrisuanity had 
full liberty, ii they so pleased, to eat, 
drink, and be merry { Might they not 
have said to their souls, * Lake your 
ease??? Could their enemies have pre- 
vented them from being “clothed in 
fine linen, and faring sumptuously {” 
Iftheir persons were insulted, if their 
houses were attacked, the magistrate 
vas their protection. Who dared to 
thrust them Into prison? Who could 
have ventured even to meditate their 
death ? 

In the case of the Apostles, the 
language of inspiration itsclf, when 
describing their sufferings, seems to 
contend with the greatness of the sub- 
ject. Hear St. Paul asserting, “ If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, 
then we are of all men most misera- 
ble |’? His details of sorrow, a consid- 
erable part of which were extorted 


*This extract from the Epistle to the He- 
brews, particularly refers to the martvrs and 
confessors of the ancient church ; but it may 
with perfect propriety be transferred to the 
Christians of the early centuries, 
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and uttered, in his own defence,against 
the reproaches of * false brethren,” 
are impassioned, fervid, vehement. 
He feeis and describes the full mean- 
ing of Christ’s declaration, “In the 
worid ye shall have tribulation.” 

Now it seems incumbent on mod. 
ern Christians, either fairly to parailel 
their distresses with those of the apos- 
tolic times, or with all humility of 
mind to thank God for the large tole- 
ration allowed by the world. Or, ra- 
ther, 1t Is a very serious duty on their 
part, to implore God to preserve them 
from the fearful trial of living in an 
ave and country, where there is, pro- 
periy (so I plead) 29 fersecusion. “ In 
all umes of our we.l’/h, good Lord, de- 
liver us.” Every species of prosperi- 
ty is spiritually noxious; and when 
the powers of darkness and of this 
world appear to suspend an active war- 
fare against believers, the enemy’s 
quiet is perhaps more destructive than 
his activity. 


Non per svlvas, sed per castra, 
Nobis iter est ad astra. 


Oh, who can complain of what he pre- 
sumes emphatically to term she cross, 
when all which he bears of that igno- 
Mminious symbol, amounts to an ex- 
pression of coutempt, the shy reserve 
of a half-friend, the impotent declama- 
tion of a pamphieteer! Much more 
than this is every day borne by the 
adherents of political parties: and, in 
many instances, endured without any 
resentment beyonda momentary feel- 
ing of injury. The cross, which, in 
the present circumstances of the visi- 
ble church, its members are required 
to bear, is a bitter contrition for their 
own sins. The cross is now laid, and 
it is to be laid by themselves, upon 
their sensual appetites, their ambition, 
their vanity ; upon the unhallowed ar- 

tifices by which they would reconcile 
secular consequence with a reversion- 
ary Interest in heaven. Let them groan 
under such a cross, and thus really find 
themselves “ crucified unto the world, 
and the world to them ;”’ and they will 
have no leisure to think about the pet- 
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ty opposition of some neighbour, or 


former associate, who has picked up 
and retails the commonplaces of po- 
lemics. 
Clergymen, particularly in their 
spiritual noviciate, have great reason 
to be upon their guard in respect to 
the hostile complaints and misrepre- 
sentations of the Irreligious. That a 
minister who surpasses the generality 
of his order in purity of doctrine and 
conduct, will incur the dislike of 
voluptuous and earthly-minded men, 
is a matter of course. I confess that 
I am disposed to number this circum- 
stance among a clergyman’s worst 
temptations ; because he may make @00 
much oftheir hatred. Hemay value it as 
avery passabie, ifnot incontrovertible, 
proof of his own fidelity. Now it is 
unquestionable, that a preacher may 
declaim against pride without bumili- 
ty, and utter menaces against sin with 
the feeling ofa reprobate. All religi- 
ous persons should cultivate a self-for- 
getting spirit. Otherwise the layman 
will too surely assume the airs ofa 
meddling and touchy inquisitor ; and 
the priest turn his sermons into per- 
sonal apologies 
It has been said of the financier 
Neckar, that whatever his intentions 
were, when trusted with the affairs of 
France, he brought the niind of a pet- 
ty provincial bunker to the concerns 
ofa mighty empire. Let Christians 
beware, lest they bring the spiritual 
imbecilities of a novice to sustain the 
erand edifice of Christianity. If they 
would ¢ do the work of Him that sent 
them while itis day,’ they must be 
willing to sink into nothingness; and 
passing by the obloquy cast upon their 
characters and labours, survey a lost 
world with pity. Ministers have abun- 
dant cause to maintain habits of ten- 
derness and commiseration; since 
none are so frequently called upon to 
exercise them. The late seraphic 
Bishop Horne exhorted them to avoid 
unfeeling modes of address, by saying, 
‘ Remember Jesus weeping over Je- 
rusalem !” And Beveridge reminded 
his brethren of the duty of pitying ané 
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joving the sinner while he spared not 
his sins. 

I have certainly noticed among pro- 
fessed Christians, a sad want of sor- 
row and compassion for the errors and 
crimes of mankind. Let such recol- 
lect, that originally they were the same 
as the infidels, false teachers, and 
rakehells of the world, “the children 
of wrath, even as others.” Under 
this humiliating impression, how can 
they treat sinners with a kind of high 
scorn and self-righteous contumely, 
when perhaps, at the same time, them- 
selves are chargeable with a languid 
and heartless attention to their own 
endangered souls, and neglecting to 
bear in mind, that even allowing their 
own state to be secure, yet the eX- 
tremes of security and ruin are sepa- 
rated only by a point; and that their 
present safety is effected by the un- 
inerited grace of God, and is suspend- 
ed on their vigilance and self-distrust. 

The forward hasty spirit of the 
times has probably infected us all. 
Mingled as Christians necessarily are 
in the turmoils of life, and deeply in- 
terested in the public events of this as- 
tonishing period, they may be ex- 
tremely liable to contract an insensi- 
bility to the spiritual state and danger 
of mankind. On them is imposed the 
very serious necessity of ascertain- 
ing, whether the odd, cold, and repul- 
sive treatment sometimes encountered 
among their more immediate connec- 
tions, or the wide world itself, be in- 
curred solely for religion’s sake, or 
because these sufferers have not reli- 
gion enough to study patiently the 
Christian character, but indolently take 
up with notions invented and offered 
for acceptance by others, and thus de- 
secrate the Gospel by some of the 
most mischievous consequences of 
their own ignorance and rashness. 

With shame have I seen a reli- 
Zionist even court opposition. Zéis ap- 
prehensions did not arise from 
‘ The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
‘Luke’s iron crown. and Damiens’ bed of 


steel? 
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but—must it be told ’—from the pos- 
sible cessation of hostilities. Opposi- 
sition is apt to be flattering; because 
it implies a degree of notoriety.— 
Poor Pusillus! With what impatient 
curiosity does he dash his paper-knife 
between the leaves of a tract damp 
from the press, to take the dimensions 
of his own publici ity, or to measure the 
erowth of his party’s influence! How 
readily he understands the Initials, 
and fills up the blanks, and dives into 
the meaning of the asterisks with all 
the conscious powers of an astrologer ! 

Pusillus ! is this fireside amusement 
the cross? Isthis the ‘tribulation, 
through which you are entering Into 
the kingdom of Heaven? Does your 
soul need to be confirmed by superna- 
tural gifts, in order that in such ferse- 

cufion you may be “ in nothing terrifi- 
od by your adversaries ?” 

The propensity of religious charac- 
ters to think themselves persecuted, 
may be easily accounted for, Ist, from 
the universal disposition of human 
creatures toimagine themselves the 
subjects of other persons thoughts ; 
2dly, from the unequivocal declara- 
tions in scripture of the enmity of the 
world to practical believers ; and, 3dly, 
from the history of the church having 
in all ages fully confirmed such de- 
clarations. he combined effect of 
the two last mentioned causes on com- 
mon minds would be very powerful, 
even if it received no additional 
strength from the first. ‘The conclu- 
sion Is reached by the following syllo- 
gism. The Scripture says, “all that 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution.” But we live godly in 
Christ Jesus: therefore, we shall suf- 
fer persecution. Observe, however, 
the large assumption whereon this de- 
duction is founded ; namely, that their 
life ze the one described; an assump- 
tion, surely, which should be scrutin- 
ized with no common severity before it 
be formally advanced. It was an awak- 
ening inquiry that Christ once put 
to certain candidates for a high station, 
“ Are ye able to drink of the cup that 
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I shall drink of, and to be baptized 
with the baptism that I shall be bap- 
tized with?” The way to a martyr’s 
distinction lies through a martyr’s 
sufferings. Zhat must be a godly life 
indeed, which (relatively) deserves the 
dignity of persecution. I think I could 
name persons who lead sucha life ; 
but I never heard them complain of 
the malignity and cruelty of the world, 
though some among them might have 
done this most truly. On the contrary, 
their most bitter complaints were utter: 
ed against themselves. Their language 
was, in substance, “ W hatever the 
world says of us, we know of ourselves 
what is infinitely more humiliating 
than any accusation of theirs.” In 
men elevated so fir above the vulgar 
standard, the first of the before-cited 
causcs has proportionally ceased to 
operate. An anxiety, or a curiosity, 
toknow what others think of them, 
they leave to such as fight the world 
With its ewn weapons. 7heir anxiety 
is transferred to more scrious objccts. 
They are afraid of spiritual schioma- 
chy, of fighting with shadows, and 
beating the air. According to their 
views, the most awlul questions at the 
day of judgement will refer, not to the 
treatment they have received from 
mankind, but to their own conduct. 
The inquiry will not be, what did you 
suffer? but, What was your cxample ? 

Persons who make pretensions to 
an intellectual character, are strongly 
tempted, when religion is a novelty to 
them, to identify their mental credit 
with their faith. Every observer of 
human nature is famillar with the 
quick-sightedness and irritability of 
his fellows, whenever they suspect an 
insult to be offered to their understand- 
ing. No wonder then that an imma- 
ture professor of Christianity feels 
himself wounded, if his sentiments, 
which he is prepared to establish be- 
yond all possibility of an overthrow, 
meet with rebuffs from the sneers of a 
trifler, and the sophistries of a hair- 
splitter. A feeling of being despised 


by the one, and perplexed, if not confu- 
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ted, by the other, is certainly sufficient 
to awaken the most anti-christian pas- 
sions of our nature ; and the ultimate 
effect, when excited ina half-disciplin- 
ed mind, may be a persuasion, that the 
individual is purely “ persecuted for 
richteousness’ sake ;” though an im- 
partial bystander might suggest that 
the sneer and the sophistry too were, 
in a certain degree, allowable ; that is, 
if ignorance of mankind, and a Coarse 
and feeble defence of truth, are legiti- 
mate objects of satire. 

Alas ! I can answer for myself, that 
when I have had occasion to admonish 
my domestics, and indizent neigh- 
bours, and have plainly seen my in- 
structions received with increduity, 
sullenness, and obstinacy, the impres- 
sion upon my own feclings, instead of 
being compassion for their darkling, 
wandering souls, was rather resent- 
ment at their want of submission to my 
opinions. Accordingly, I regarded 
their behaviour, not as a mirror of 
iyself, but as a personal affront. My 
infallibility was not to be questioned ; 
and my emotions were a humiilating 
illustration of Luther’s saying, that 
every man had a Pope in his own 
heart. Wherever this assumption of 
infallibility exists, adieu to all tolera- 
tion. Bulls will issue alike from a 
bishop of Rome, a patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, an archbishop of Canter- 
bury, from a general assembly of Pres- 
byterians, or from a Methodist confer- 
ence; and be their technical form 
what it may, their contents may be all 
summed up in one conclusive asser- 
tion,—* We are right, and all others 
wrong.” The next step is to punish 
what has been condemned. 

Should a perusal of these remarks 
incite any person to measure his no- 
tions of religious persecution by the 
standard of the Scripture, with a seri- 
ous determination to quiet or qualify 
his complaints of the world’s usage, 
to transfer his more severe opinions 
of others from them to himself, to 
make allowance for the infirmities and 
mistakes of mankind, to study in the 
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misconduct of his accusers the form 
and pressure of his own charscter, to 
find in all these things new causes of 
humiliation, and, as a general result, 
convince him that he is (what he has 
often called himself, without acknow- 
Jedging in detail that he is so) “ the 
chiet oi sinners,” the writer will attain 
his object. The religien of the pre- 
sent time, if contemplated in the gene- 
ral habits of certain among its less un- 
obtrusive friends, seems shrunk into 
the dimensions of formality and self- 
righteousness. “lo some religiouists 
ci the first century, an apostle thus 
addressed himself ;—* Behold, thou 
art called a Jew, and restest in the 
law, and makest thy boast of God, and 
knowest his will, and approvest the 
things that are more excellent, being 
instructed out of the law ; and art con- 


fident that thou thyself art a cuide of 


the blind, a light of them which sit in 
darkness, an instructer of the foolish, 
a teacher of babes; which hast the 


form of knowledge, and of the truth of 


the law.’ In another place, contrast- 


ing the actual sufferings of himself 


and his fellow-labourers, with the (as- 
sumed) spiritual tranquillity and suc- 
cess of certain contemporaries, he 
writes ;—‘* Now ye are full, now ye 
are ricn, ye have reigned as kings 
without us. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but ye are wise In Christ: we 
are weuk, but ye are strong: ye are 
honourable, but we are despised.”— 
Again: “ Ye suffer fools gladly, see- 
ing ye yourselves are wise.” In the 
coutext to the passage last cited, it is 
very observable, that St. Paul formal- 
ly apologizes for introducing the nar- 
rauive of his sorrows, and does vio- 
lence to his feelings even when com- 
pelled to assert the dignity of his apos- 
tolic character. Mark his words; “ I 
speak as concerning reproach, as 
though we had been weak: howbeit, 
wheresoever any is bold (I speak fool- 
ishly) I am bold also. Are they mi- 
nisters of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) I 
am more!”—QOh, let us, who have 
lived to this hour secure from all per- 
Christ. Obseryv. No. 109. 
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sonal injury, in possession of houses 
and lands, blessed with parents, Wiv eS 
children, “ no man making us afraid,” 
undisturbed in our public assemblies 
and in the rctirement of our closets, 
the Scriptures in our hands, the mi- 
nisters of Jesus Christ perpetually re- 
peating that most true invitation, 
“ Come, for all things are now rea- 
dy,’’—Ilet us, who enjoy this fulness of 
biessing, be ashamed of desecrating 
the term frersecufion by applying it to 
such marks of the world’s disapproba- 
tion, as, when skilfully decomposed, 
are, at the worst, only “ cruel mock- 
ings,” which may be surely regarded 
as the least formidable modes of the 
cnemy’s hostility ! 

In the existing circumstances of 
the Christian church, our most insidie 
ous, und therefore most dangerous 
enemies, are ourselves. As to the 
world at large, ‘hat is our foe, not, as 
I conceive, because it opposes the fol- 
lowers of the Son of God, but because 
it assumes an aspect of neutr ality, and, 
uccording to its own mistaken views 
of candour, Jets them think and act, to 
acertain extent, as they please, and 
thus removes that apprehension of 
danger which induces caution and vi- 
gilance. The gratuities of an enemy 
ure suspicious. If he suspend his 
operations. he does this to strengthen 
his future measures. If he sleep on 
his post, it is that we may slecp also. 
If he feign retreat, it is that he may 
allure us into an ambush.—I conclude 
with St. Peter’s cautionary directions ; 
—‘ Flave your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles; that whereas 
they speak against you as evil doers, 
they may, by vour good works which 
they shall behold, glorify God in the 
day of visitation. For so is the will 
of God, that with well doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men. Who is he that will harm you, 
if ye be followers of that which is 
good f Have a good conscience, that 
they may be ashamed that falsely ac- 
cuse your good conversation in Christ.”” 

TUUM EST. 
F. 





26 On saying “* Not at Home,.’’—Requiem of the Queen of France. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Mr. Editor, 

Wit many of your correspondents 
I condemn the practice of saying 
“ not at home,” when the fact is not 
so. Archbishop Secker, when ques- 
tioned on the subject, said, that the 
first man who used the expression 
tolda lie. I think, that all his follow- 
ers have done the same. But I have 
a new and additional proposal to make 
for the remedy of the evil. There are 
two causes which produce the incor- 
rect answer alluded to, whether voiun- 
teered by the servant, or enjoined by 
the master. It is, inthe first place, the 
naturaland direct answer to the usual 
question, “Is Mr. —— at home:” 
And the negative is given, because it 
is apprehended that a denial, in any 
other form, may occasion offence. 
Now what I propose is, that the ques- 
tion of the visitor should be, not, Is 
Mr. —— at home? but, Is he disen- 
gaged? or, Does he see company ? 
The natural and direct answer would 
then be in favour of truth; and the in- 
quirer, by the very form of the in- 
quiry, would set the mind of the ser- 
vant at rest, respecting the fear of of- 
fence, in giving the very answer that 
was invited. It would answer the fur- 
ther good purpose, to the servant, if 
he had any conscience, and to the mas- 
ter, should it come to his ears, and he 
had any likewise, of a delicate reproof 
of the usual practice. The last ad- 


vantage, which I shall mention 1s, that 
it will set exactly a double number of 
reformers to work; for, supposing vi- 
sitors and visited to be equal in num- 
ber, a very fair supposition, the former, 
instead of lying idle, will have quite 
as large a field as the others. 
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Not to leave the subject imperfect, 
I will just observe, that during my 
time at Oxford a custom obtained, 
called shorting oul, that is, of shutting 
one’s-self up in his room, and, when any 
application was made at the door,main- 
tuining a perfect silence. As the 
wealthy are most exposed to unwel- 
come visitors, might they not have a 
smill room in the house appropriated 
to this purpose, in which they might 
tuke refuge for the time, whenever 
they wished to be invisible ? If the less 
w ealthy would consent to be shut up 
In a Closet, mig ght not this answer as 
well ? Yours, kc. 

VERAX. 


‘Vo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix the account of the funeral of the 
Queen of France, which is given in 
the public papers, it is said, that “a 
Requiem Was ming by the full choir of 
Westminster Abbey, accompanied by 
the organs.” Either this passage Is 
worded with very blameable inaccura- 
cy, or it brings a strange fact to the 
knowledge of Protestants. I for- 
bear ali comment upon it at present, 
in the hope that my fears may have 
anticipated something more mischie- 
vous in this occurrence than, on inqui- 
ry, might be justified by the matter of 
fact. I therefore trouble you with this 
application to request that some one 
of your correspondents, who may have 
the means of ascertaining wiTH Ac- 
CURACY the particulars of the case, 
would state them, for the information 
of your readers, and would also fur- 
nish you with a cofiy of the Requiem, 
that the nature of this particular trans- 
action may be known io the public. 

I remain, &c. 
D.C. 
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REVIEW 


Hints on Toleration, in Five Essays. \. 
On the Right of Sucicty to investigate 
the Religious Princifiles of its Subjects. 

On Sfecific Limitations to the Ea- 
tent of an enlightened Religious Lole- 
ration. 
Public Trust. 4. On licensing Per- 
sons and Places for the Performance 
Of Divine WWorshipi. 5. On the Li- 
berty of the Press. Suggested for the 
Consideration of the Hfon. Lord 
Viscount Sidmouth and the Dissenters, 
By PainaGaruarcuers. London: 
Cadell and Davies. 1810. 8vo. pp. 
367. 


Tue anonymous author of these es- 
says, who is protessedly a dissenter, 
and whom we should suppose to be a 
minister of the dissenting Class, is evl- 
dently a sericus and orthodox Chris- 
tian. Ile observes in his preface, that, 
‘if his work should excite any consi- 
derable interest im the public mind, 
he shall proceed to complete the task 
he has undertaken, by adding some 
further chapters on the nalure, just- 
ness, &c. of an enlightened religious 
toleration.” His work appears to have 
been suggested by the circumstances 
of the times, which call, as he says, 
“for the banishment of every thing 
which could engender discord ;”? and 
more particularly by the expec ted avl- 
tation of the question of the licenses 
of dissenung teachers, on the part of 
Lord Sidmouth, to whose considera- 
tion this book is especially submitted. 
In one important pol t he cordially 
agrees with his lordship, namely, in 
the opinion that the Roman Cathoiics 
ought not to be admitted into offices 
of trust. Indeed, he goes very far 
beyond that respectable Viscount in 
his jealousy of the Roman Catholics ; 
for he would not even admit their evi- 
dence in courts of justice ; a point to 
which we shall presently return. But 
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3. On hligiility to Offices of 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


in respect to his general theory of to- 
eration, and his application of it to 
protestant dissenters, we apprehend 
that he is very much at variance with 
his Lordship. 

This work is written dispassionate- 
ly; and it breathes at once a spirit of 
liberty, and of submission to lawful 
ceovernment. The author has evident- 
ly applied himself with much diligence 
to his subject; his styie is clear and 
simple ; and though many obvious 
things are said, we ure in several re- 
spects prepossessed in his favour. He 
affords however, as we think, a strik- 
ing instance of the practical errors in- 
to which men are apt to be betrayed, 
when they attempt to systematize, in 
their closet, on a great and compvre- 
hensive subject; and to lay down the 
vurlous exceptions, as well as the 
rules, which ought to be adopted by 
those who are engaged in_ political 
life. 

The course which has been taken 
by the legislators of this country, whose 
errors itis the object of this writer to 
point out, has been directly the re- 
verse of that which he has pursued. 
They have seldom had reference to 
uny code, while they have been en- 
gaged in the work of legislation. 
When they have discovered an exist- 
ing evil, or have felt a pressing dan- 
eer, they have resorted to some en- 
uctinents In order to remove it. They 
have often acted vehemently, on the 
spur of some occasion, and have not 
seldom delayed to repeal or mitigate 
their law, when circumstances no 
longer demanded its continuance. In 
general, the voice of the public, as 
well as that of the aggrieved party 
has been lifted up in favour of the re- 
peal, antecedently to its being carried 
in Parliament. However exceptiona- 
ble the conduct of the British legisla- 
turé may sometimes have been, in con- 
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sequence of this mode of acting, we 
have no difficulty in saying that it is a 
far safer course than that other ex- 
treme, to which the present author, 
in common with a great portion of his 
dissenting brethren, is inclined. Put 
it is time that we proceed to shew 
what are the tenets which he would 
inculcate, and what the limitations and 


exceptions, by which he has himscil 


felt that it is necessary to qualify his 
principles. 

Our author begins his work with a 
critique on the term Yoleration, in 
which, as we are in haste to enter into 
a discussion of main principles, rather 
than of words, we shail not follow him. 

His first Essay is on the right of a 
government toznvestigue the religious 
principles of its subjects. This right, 
which he very inaccurately also calls 
the right of controlling conscience, he 
ecnerally denies, on the ground that 
the princifiles of the social comfact do 
not concede it to rulers, atid that so- 
ciety is not injured by principles while 
they remain in the breast of indivi- 
duals. 

It might be difficult to know pre- 
cisely whatis meant either by the con- 
troul of conscience, or the investiga- 
tion of the religious principles of in- 
dividual, if the extent of our author’s 
meaning were not made manifest by 
various parts of his work. * The at- 
tention of the magistrate (he affirms 
in one place) ought to be exclusively 
directed to these two points, the pre- 
servation of morality, and the security 
of every individusl’s person, &c.” 
‘¢ He has no hesitation (he again says) 
in answering In the affirmative the fol- 
lowing question: Can all the advan- 
ages which religion is capable of pro- 
curing to the state, be enjoyed without 

the production of those evils, which 
have always followed judicial interfi- 
“ence, to supifiress one mode, and esta- 
Jish another 2” We find many other 
expressions of the same sort. He 
evidently, therefore, intends to deny 
scnerally, the right of a legislature to 
<ive any kind of preference to one 
inode of religion over another; so 
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that his doctrine, though it might not 
always be suspected of proceeding so 
far, amounts, aS we Conceive, to a ge- 
neral affirmation of the unlawtuiness 
of setting up religious establishments ; 
from whence also may be deduced the 
duty of overthrowing, with all conve- 
hient speed, as many of these as may 
happen to exist; their existence itself, 
and not the nature of the particular in- 
stitution, constituting that evil, or sin 
against society, Which it is necessary 
to put down. 

But, happily, our author not only 
forbears from distinctly asserting, in 
the present volume, the whole ot that 
_ which we have mentioned, but 
he also introduces, in the progress of 
his work, a variety of remarks well 
caiculated to supply an answer to the 
whole theory with which he sets cut. 
It is said that there is in the tall of 
some scrpents, an antidete for the 
evil of their own bite. We by no 
means wish to represent our author as 
any other than an upright and weil- 
meaning man; butif he be a serpent, 
he is one of this singular and less 
noxious Class. 

We proceed now to excmplily our 
remark. After stating that even “the 
more complicated duties of the legis- 
lature should not involve the exercise 
of any influence in the promotion of 
one system of religious opinions to 
the detriment of another,” he observes 
that “ in a refined and polished form 
of government, the duties of the ma- 
gistrate ought, at the same time, to 
embrace a regard to pubiic morality, 
and a countenance to religion in general, 
for these he considers as the firmest 
bond of social union.” Is the magis- 
trate to countenance religion in gene- 
ral? This is a great point conceded 
to us: then why not Christianity in 
particular ? But perhaps it is Christi- 
anity, though Christianity in general, 
and not merely redigion in general, that 
this author would wish the magistrate 
to countenance :—the serious charac- 
ter of the present work inclines us to 
the supposition. At any rate, this 
Christian writer can surely have no 
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objection to the amendment of his 
term, which we would suggest. It is 
in full accordance with the language 
of the great champion of toleration, 
Mr. Locke. 

But we proceed a step further. 
General Christianity is often no Chris- 
tiunity : it is apt to approach very 
nearly, at least, to deism or to scepu- 
cism. The true Gospel unquestiona- 
bly has some characteristic docuines, 
doctrines of peculiar potency, serving 
strikingly to distinguish it both from 
reneral Christianity, Cammonly so call- 
ed, and from general religion. ‘This 
is a point which our author ts far too 
orthodox and pious not toknow. He 
doubtless kuows it by the experience 
of his own breast, and, if he be a minis- 
ter, by the ctitcucious Iniluence of those 
doctrines on the life and conversation 
of his hearers, whom they have con- 
tributed to muke both better relatives, 
better neighbours, better subjects, and, 
in every sense, beiter men. Our au- 
thor, however, observes, in one part of 
his first essay, that the “ preservation 
of the morality of the state, and the 
peace of the individual, are points per- 
fectly disunct from forms of worship, 
and systems of relizion.” He must 
excuse our saying, that we entertain 
far too good an opinion of him to be- 
lieve that this remark, so common in 
the mouths of some of his more latitu- 
dinarian brethren, can express his de- 
liberate judgment. By systems of re- 
ligion he surely must mean to desig- 
nate nothing less than doctrines of re- 
ligion ; and how any material doctrine 
of religion can be perfectly distinct 
from the preservation of morality in 
reneral, or how morality in general 
can be distinct from the morality of 
the state, we protess ourselves to be 
utterly at a loss to conceive. In ano- 


ther place he uses the words * specu- 
lative opinions ;”? bu: is any sound and 
scriptural doctrine purely speculative ? 
Is it not sure to have an influence on 
the conduct, either more or less pow- 
erful, either more or less direct? This 
way of resolving sentiments in religion, 
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which we derive from Scripture, into 
speculative opinions, has always ap- 
peared to us to be the error of a scep- 
tical irreligious party, which in recent 
times has grown up among us, and to 
be contrary to every notion of true phi- 
losophy as well as sound religion. 
We do not mean to affirm that ail di- 
versities of opinions on religious mat- 
ters are of equal moment, or even thet 
all opinions which are of some mo- 
ment ought to be the objects of legis- 
Jauion. We are quarrelling only with 
the species of distinction with which 
this writer is setting out. We are no- 
ticing an error whichsupplies him with 
the foundation of his system, and it is 
therefore necessarv to dwell upon it. 
The length to which our author goes 
in eve part of his first essay really as- 
tonishes us. “ Whether (says he) I 
bend the knee to Moloch, to the sove- 
reign of Olympus, to the Incauf Mex- 
ico, to the prophet of Mecca, to the 
Virgin Mary, to Christ as a man, or 
to the friune Jehovah, | infringe up. 
on none of the rights or enjoyments 
of my neighbour, and am therefore in 
no degree amenable to the tribunal of 
political justice.” The words used 
in this place, namely, by bending the 
knee to Moloch, &c. that is, by the 
mere act of worshipping Moloch, “I 
infringe upon none of the rights of 
my neighbour,’’? are certainly true ; 
but it is necessary to construe all 
these terms with a reference to what 
the author says in other places, to 
What he is evidently aiming at, and to 
what an ordinary reader may under- 
stand by them. Now our author clear. 
ly intends, not only that the law should 
not punish for thus bending the knee 
to Moloch, but that the state should 
not manifest any kind of preference to 
the worshippers of Christ over the 
worshippers of Moloch. He means 
that the reijigion of Christ has no more 
title to be established by the state, than 
the religion of Moloch ; and that the 
one has no more title to be established 
than the other, because they are equal 
in respect to their tendency to provide 
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good subjects to the state. We re- 
joice that he has spoken so strongly 
in this place, and that Moloch, that 
Moloch to whom children used to be 
= to pass through the fire (a strik- 

proof of the innocency of such 
sapien !), should be the competitor 
of Jesus Christ; competitor, we mean, 
in the great practical point of the 
comparative tendency of the two reli- 
gions to form good subjects jor the 
state. 

We proceed, however, again to con- 
front our author with himself. In the 
second chapter of his work, he studi. 
ously qualifies his principies ; and he 
lays down a certain number of speciiic 
exceptions, which he thinks that a le- 
gisluture ought toadmit; and declares, 
as we before intimated, that he would: 
exclude the Roman Catholic from 
places of public trust,and even render 
inadmissible his evidence in a court 
of justice. He would, in like manner, 
proscribe the deist and the atheist; 
but he wouid apply no such excepuon 
to the worshippers of Moloch, of Ju- 
piter, or of Mahomet. Is there not 
something preposterous in the very 
mention of a distincUion of this sort £ 
The ground of it is, that the Roman 
Catholic, the delist, and tie atheist, 
are alike, as he conceives, unlit to be 
trusted on their oath, since thet prin- 
ciples tend to render an oath not bind. 
ing on their conscience. Thus, if we 
understand this author aright, a Ro. 
man Catholic, even though his reli- 
gion should be that of three fourths of 
the country in which he lives, as is the 
case in Ireland at the present day, is 
to depend for the protection of his 
property, and of his very life, on the 
sole testimony of persons, from whose 
religious communion he is estranged. 
We will venture to say, that there is 
scarcely any persecution which could 
be greater than that which would fol- 
low from sucha system as this. We 
have often had occasion to point out 
to our readers the deplorable state of 
our slaves in the West-Indies. One 
of the worst characters of the West- 
India code is, the inadmissibility of 
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the evidence of Blacks in courts of 
justice. Our author would place the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland in the 
same condition, in respect to this great 
and leading point. 

But again: he allows of exceptions 
to be taken to the exercise of that ge- 
neral toleration for which he contends, 
in the case even of persons who * ex- 
tenuufe vice;?? and he’ enumerates, 
among the vices to which his remark 
is specially applicable, the crimes of 
suicide and profane swearing. “ It” 
(says he) “ any man should publish to 
the world a system of theology so lax 
as to sanction vice under any of these 
modificauons, it would become the du- 
ty of the magistrate to apply a coerc ive 
remedy for the suppression of senti- 
ments so hostile to the tranquillity of 
the state, so Inimical to domestic hap- 
piness, and so directly tending to unl. 
versal anarchy.’? But suicide and pro. 
fane swearing do not “ directly tend”? 
either to “ universal anarchy,’’ or to 
the disturbance of the pubiic tranquil. 
lity. Indirectly they tend that way: 
so also does heathenism ; for the hea- 
then philosophers tolerated, and even 
coupntenanced, both the one and the 
other of these vices. The question is 
then, whether those religions, or 
modes of religion, which éxdirectiy, 
though most clearly and surely, tend 
on the whole to vice, are to be counte- 
nuanced equally with those which do 
not. ‘The passage which we have last 
quoted, since it excepts against the 
liculcation of two vices, which only 
bear indirectly on the interests of the 
stute, seems to concede the point. 

Our author, as we think, Is some- 
what hampered by the distinctions 
which naturally occur on this head. It 
is necessary (says he) to discriminate 
“between those sentiments which are 
simply cofahle of being prostituted to 
seditious purposes, (we presume he 
means also immoral purposes) and 
those which involve that consequence 
as a legitimate and necessary result.” 
‘The former sentiments alone he for- 
bids us to restrain by penal laws,though 
the latter, as he thinks, ought also to 
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be viewed with jealousy by the go- 
vernment. Now the distinction at- 
tempted in this place, as well indeed 


as in others, is a distincuon merely of 


degrecs. Some doctrines are capi- 
ble of perversion, though on the whole 
sound, Some are very liable to it; 
in other words, the abuse of them miy 
be expected to be, on the whole, near- 
lv as freyuent as the use. Others, 
again, are so liable to be abused, that 
the probable abuse is clearly ¢rea- 
ter than the use. Oithers are almost 
always abused: good may arise even 
in tis last cuse; but the good is oc- 
casional and incidental; evil is the 
general and natural result; it is hot, 
however, the necessary result. Few, in- 
deed, are the cases to which our au- 
thor’s words can be applicd in strict- 
ness of speech ; namely, thet the evil 
consequence is * the legitimate and 
necessary result.” No tencts everure 
gravely preachcd or taught, none are 
in danger of being so “preach red or 
taught, of which the evil tendency 
is so great as this; and thercfore 
the admission practically speaking, 
amounts to nothing, if the words are 
to be taken in thei literal sense. 
Doubtless he must mean, that the ten- 
dency of a doctrine ought to awaken 
jealousy, in proportion as it is calicu- 
lated to promote evil; not that aly 
broad line of complete separation can 
be drawn on sucha subject. But if 
this be his meaning, the principle of 
his first chapter is invaded. Then, 
that indefeasible sort of right which 
all men have to what he calls a tull 
toleration of their religious sentiments 
is denied. ‘Then, a general right so 
far to investigate religious opinions as 
to judge upon the general subject 
must be conceded. ‘Then, a complete 
scale of degrees is introduced ; the 
degrees of encouragement or discou- 
ragement which the state should be- 
Stow, the length to which it should 
proceed with its preventive or reme- 
dial measures, being proportioned to 
the good or evil both in the general 
religion and the particular doctrines 
which are taught. The right at least 
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of the legislature so to apportion the 
thing is admitted. We grant at the 
same time that the practicability or ex- 
pediency of proceeding to effect such 
uppordoament is stilla subject for the 
careful consideration of the state. 

In short, we trust that we have said 
enough to shew that the broad founda- 
tion which our author had been at so 
much pains to establish, is undermin- 
cd by himself; that this, builder in pro- 
ceeding with his erection, has contriv- 
ed to demolish his own corner-stone ; 
und that it will be necessary for him to 
begin again on a new model, if he 
would produce a superstructure that 
is to stand. 

\We shall now proceed to state more 
particularly the ground on which,as we 
conceive, the general question may be 
fairly pla “ed 5 wud in doing this we 
shall combine, in some degree, the 
history of our laws, with the theoretic 
principles to which they ought to be 
conformed. 

Religion, as we have already said, 
is by uo means unconnected with the 
interests of the state; it is indeed, as 
this worthy author himself says, the 
very bond of sucicty. The wisest le- 
vislators have been the most impress- 
ed with this gencral truth; and even 
those impericct and most exceptiona- 
ble forms of religion which some of 
them have combined with the system 
of their politics, have been associated 
with it for the sake of the beneficial 
effect in this world, which was clearly 
seen to result. Shall, then, the Chris- 
tiun religion be considered as of little 
consequence to the temporal weil-be- 
ing of man ? God.:iness, saith the Apos- 
tic, hath the promise of the life which 
now is as well as of that which is to 
come. Christianity tends in a thou- 
sand ways to promote temporal and 
public prosperity. We will venture 
to say, that it effects more than all the 
laws in favour of liberty and property, 
and more than all the orators who pa- 
negyrize those laws, can accomplish. 
It, on the one hand, prevents servile ac- 
quiescence in the measures of govern- 
ment, by the conscientious uprighi- 
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ness which it inspires; while, on the 
other, it promotes aspirit of obedience 
to lawful rulers, by the patience and 
humility which it inculcates. It pro- 
duces a respcct for OulllsS, and thus se- 


cures an honest testimony in courts of 


justice. By generaliy restraining the 
disposition to crimes, it diminisbes ia 
an inconceivable degrec the necessity 
both of enacting penal laws, and of ex- 
ecuting those winch are enacted; and 
every wey fits man for liberty. It pro- 
duces confidence between man and 
man; it allays the spirit of discord ; 
it thus cemeuts the power of the stute, 
and fortifies it ugainst the aggression 
of foreign enemles. It represses iux- 
ury, enlarges the compassion of the 
higher orders for the sufferings of their 
inferiors, and causes the opulent to 
tax themselves, even without the 
intervention of Iaw, for the benefit 
of the necessitous around them. It 
teaches the poor to be conteated with 
their slender pittance, by pointing out 
to them a treasure in heaven. It 
raises the general estimate of the dig- 
nity of human beings, by representing 
even the lowest of mankind as endued 


with an immortal soul, and capable of 


eternal happiness. It thus excites a 
respect for every child of Adam, which 
is of admirable use in discountenanc- 
ing the murderous work of war, as 
well as individual cruelty and oppres- 
sion. 

Again: Religion forbids drunken- 
ness, restrains Ticentiousness, curbs 
all the envious and angry passions, 
diffuses peace and love, and givesa 
smiling face to society. Need we add, 
that it distinctly reminds governors 
that they are the msclves responsible to 
God; and warns the people thet they 
must be subject to the higher powers, 
not only for wrath but also fur consci- 
ence sake ? Can it then be admitted for 
a moment, that this religion, and it is 
of the Gospel alone that we now speak, 
is independent of morality, or that the 
morality which it so specially incul- 
cates, has no bearing on the interests 
of the state’? Other religions are very 
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far from equalling it in this respect, 
Let it never be supposed that heathen 
rites stand on one footing with Chris- 
tian sacraments ; or that the bloody 
Moloch and the merciful Jesus are one. 

Christianity ttself, however, is sub- 
yect to corruption. It has been cor- 
rupted by ihe Papists, in whose hands 
it lost more than half its virtue. Itis 
corrupted by the Socinian, though af- 
ter another manner, |t is also cor- 
rupted by the Antinomian.  Itis con- 
tinually corrupted and deprived of its 
healing eflicacy, In proporuon as its 
professors recede in any way from the 
truth. 

‘lo promote, then, this blessed re- 
ligion, in its strengtin and purity, is an 
object well worthy of the state. We 
allow thata difliculty occurs : men are 
not agreed what are the doctrines the 
most conducive to this end: each has 
his own favourite dogmas ; and the im- 
position of these may not accomplish 
the effects just ascribed by us to the 
true Gospel of Christ. This objec- 
tion, however, is common to all the 
best-intentioned schemes of man. We 
mistake in our political, as well as our 
religious opinions, and are in danger 
of establishing constitutions, both of 
the state and of the church, which are 
erroneous or defective. The liability 
of man to miss his ali, is no decisive 
argument against acting either in the 
one case or in the other. 

But it may be suid, that politicians 
are more lable to misconceive the 
doctrines of religion than the max- 
ims of constitutional policy. The dif- 
ference, we answer, is only in degree, 
and there ought only, therefore to be 
a certain degree of difference in their 
conduct in the two cases. Let men be 
specially, cautious how far they go 
in levislating on religion. Let our 
lecislators remember, that their edu- 
cation, their knowledge, their rank in 
life, their lettered wisdom, their num- 
berless endowments, do not qualify 
them to judge of what is sound in reli- 
gion, or even of all that is pure in mo 
rals, with the same superiority ove’ 
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vulgar men with which they can dis- 
criminate on quesuons of ordinary le- 
visjation. Let them moreover bear in 
mund, that the habs of the peo- 
ple must not be forced ; that religious 
truth itself must not be promoted by 
violence ; that the good which is to be 
done is to be achieved in the spirit of 
the Gospel itself. 

They who assume that the state 
ought not to meddle in religious mat- 
ters, seem to us to expect a practical 
conduct in legislators, which is utter- 
ly inconsistent with the character of 
man, and with the whole course ot 
human conduct. We can easily be- 
lieve, that, in a philosophical and scep- 
tical age, men may view, with a cold 
indifference, the several sects of reli- 
gion, and deal out an exactly equal 
measure between them; or that cir- 
cumstances of various kings may lead 
to ® somewhat similar result. The 
strength of religious sects may hap- 
pen to be so exactly balanced, that even 
ihe most zealous leaders niay be willing 
to compromise the matter by mutual 
forbearance from all kind of legisla- 
tion on the subject. In general, how- 
ever, men will be dispose dl to legislate 
on the points on which they are zea- 
lous; and this is the general explana- 
uion of the history of iegislation of this 
sort. “Tie Roman emperors, who pre- 
ceded Constantine, were generally ad- 
verse to Christianity in their own 
minds, and they consequently employ - 
ed thei legislative and executive au- 
thority against it. Constantine was 
for a ume scepucal, and during this 
period of his life he gave equal coun- 
tcnance to C bristianity and Heathen- 
ism, accounting either religion better 
than none, and ignorantly fancyiug 
that there might be equal truth in both. 
Ata more advanced age, he professed 
himself a Christian; and, whatever 
might be the deficiencies of his own 
character, he doubtless perceived, as 
the learned Mosheim has observed. the 


ereat advantages which a general be- 


lief of Christianity wouid bring to the 
state. Tis zeal increasing, he direct- 
Christ. Observ. No, 199 
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ed (says Mosheim) his authority, his 
influence, and his munificence, to the 
promotion of those religious opinions 
which he preferred. In this manner 
did the first establishment of Chris- 
tianity take rise. It commenced alter 
the manner in which we may imagine 
any dissenting interest at the present 
time to acquire some little permanen- 
cy of support. A rich and zealous 
Methodist or Dissenter contributes, 
we will suppose, first to the building 
ofa chapel and to the annual support 
of some favourite preacher or prea- 
chers, and he finally uransfers, or be- 
queaths, a little land, or a durable annu- 
ity, to his institution. Suppose him 
tu apnex only un acre of ground, or a 
minister’s dweliing-house to a chapel; 
is not he also a Constantine ? And can 
you repress this exercise of religious 
zeal among individuals? But it will 
perhaps be suld, that an emperor or 
king, bcing the creature of the state, 
has not the same privilege in this re- 
ape ct as every opulent tradesman. 
Vill it, however also be affirmed, that 
the representatives of the people, in 
their legislative c cupacity, urged to this 
very measure by the concordant voice 
of their constituents, are without any 
right toact; that they cannot give ex- 
pression and effect to the general will, 
by providing a regular, approved, and 
most beneficial establishment, to the 
true and acknowledged Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ, because there is a certain 
secret Contract, or guasi contract, to be 
presumed in every political society, 
by some supposed clause of which all 
religious matters are taken out of the 
province of legislation’—Yet this is 
the assumption ofthe writer now be- 
fore us. 
_ ‘The question of religion may also be 
connected with the politics of the 
country. The two things have, in 
the course of our own history, been 
often so interwoven, that it has bee: 
inpossible to legislate for the one 
without touching the other. Civil lib- 
erty has gone hand in hand with pro- 
testantism; and arbitrary power with 
Pr 
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popery. Phe test and corporation laws 
arose out of this very circumstance. 
There is a further consideration, 
which we would submit to this theo- 
retic writer, and otuers of his class. 
When popery was overthrown, many 
of the revenues which had supported 
it were applied to the 1nuintenance of 
the reformed church of England, and 
the patronage of that church has 
become variously distributed. Sup- 
posit ng, then, our ecclesiastical estub- 
lishment to cease, what is to become 
of the funds now applicable to its sup- 
port! Are tithes no longer to be paid ¢ 
Are all church lands to be seized, 
and all testamentary endowments to 
be diverted from the purposes intend- 
ed by the testators £ The non-payment 
of uthes would be a boon bestowed on 
Jand-owners alone, andon these in a 
rery unequal manner. If testamen- 
tary snag ments, as well ancient as 
modern, are to be turned to the secu- 
far purposes of the state, aes 4 every 
lcoacy left to the support of dissent- 
ine c chapels, and to dissenting minis- 
ters, as such, ought to share the same 
fate. In short, the religious question 
mixes itself in this respect also with 
the civil; and dangers as well as diffi- 
culues arise, of no ordinary magnitude. 
We only wish to glance at them as 
we pass, and to remark how little they 
probably have been contemplated by 
our theorists. 

It may possibly be said, that, in 
case the church should be abolished, 
the Interests of religion would be suf- 
iclently secured, 1 inasmuch as a sup- 


ply of religious Instruction will not 


Muli to be aftorded, in proportion to 
the demand tor it, in the same man- 
ner as the supp'y of other things ; and 
that the only duty of the legislature 
i in this as in other cases, to take 

sare that the market be open, and all 
monopoly precluded. We deny the 
iistice of this proposition, There 
ure some branches even of our trade, 
on which a bounty is given; and we 
much fear that religion is one oi those 
wrucles, of the value of which the peo- 






ple entertain so imadequate an idea, 
that a bounty upon it is expedient. 
The bounty, howevcr, ls given, in the 
present Instance, throffeh the < upplica- 
tion chiefly of funds paid from time 
immemorial ; of funds which it would, 
in many instances, be robbery to turn 
to another purpose. A bill was late- 
ly breught into parliament, and pass- 
ed the lower house, by which it was 
proposed to give a premium on edu- 
cation, that is to say, to tax parishes 
for the support of schools; and we 
never heard that the dissenters com- 
plained of the general principle of the 
measure. It assumed that a supply of 
education ought to be afforded, which 
should exceed the natural demand for 
it; for education, like religion, 1s com- 
monly undervalued, and especially by 
those who themselves posses little 
share of it. Let us then understand 
the church establishment to be, what 
it is, an institution serving to extend, 
fur beyond the natural demand, the 
supply of religious instruction, by the 
means of funds not now easily con- 
vertible to other purposes ;—an insti- 
tution of great antiquity, which has 
passed through many wie, elt but at 
the Reformation was moulded into a 
form adapted to practical and modern 
use ;—=an institution claiming to be of 
apostolic origin, and unque stionably 
inculcatine on its followers, as this au- 
thor will confess, apostolic truth ;— 
an institution alming to provide, not by 
partial, uncertain, and desultory efforts, 
but by the comprehensiveness and uni- 
furmity of its plan, for the salvation 
of souls in every parish of the king- 
dom, as well as fur the interests of 
morality. If an establishment like 
this should manifestly fail of its object, 
and suouldalso long continue to be use- 
less, or worse than useless, then let 
sentence be passed upon it; but Jet it 
not be condemned to de struc tion by ¢ 
preliminary and sweeping sentence In 
a theoretic book, without reference 
either to its virtues or its faults. Let 
it not be discarded for the sin of merec- 
jy being an establishment. Possibly 
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if it derived its revenue from the state, 
and did nothing for it, this author 
would not have troubled himself to lay 
down the theory which condemns it.— 
The income of church ministers might 
have been allowed to be peaceably en- 
joyed, on the ground of long prescrip- 
tion, like many other Incoines with 
which no duty is connected. Let it 
not then be condemned for the reli- 
gious service which is antexed to it, 
for the piety which it inculcates, for 
the instruction which it circulates ; let 
it not be stoned tor its good works. 
We have thus explained, at some 
Jeneth, our own general views on this 
important topic, and we have now ful- 
filled the principal part of our task. In 
much of what our author says towards 
the conclusion of his first essay, we 
cordially concur. We agree with him, 
that every man is responsible to God, 
and not to the magistrate, for the arti- 
cles of his belief; that rulers ought 
not to annex * penalties” to the rejec- 
tion of their views of the manner in 
which Scripture ought to be inter- 
preted; and that they, we will not say, 
with him, “who enjoin conformity to 
the English episcopal church,’ for 


conformity is not ow enjoined; but, 
who, either by law or otherwise, pro- 


inote or encourage it, “are responsi- 
ble to God for the nature and conse- 
quences of the creed” which they 
countenance. We are glad to take oc- 
casion from this part of 


our aut] 10r, to Ye] probate that doctrine 
of some of our imc magne statesmen 3 a 
loctrine, however, which he seems 
(we hope only seems) to favour in 
another place, that a lecislator i is Sim- 


ply to consider the will of the miato- 
rity, in deternining what religion he 
will contribute to establish. Ife is 
bound to sce to ity t that itis true reli- 
ion, and not mere tmnposture, 
that he is endeavouring to sustain or 
LO promote . 
We have, 1 


pated the remarks of our 


some 


degree, antici- 


author. in 


° . eye 
his second essay, “on the speciic 
| 1 aitatlons +, tha Je artone at »8 ‘<b 
ballillta Lov iv aes LemiO yn 76 Ali Cil- 
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the work of 


l:ichtened religious Toleration.”—Ilis 
ee) 2 

exceptions relate, Ist, to the princi- 
ples which sanction the practice oi 


vice; 2d, to those which tend to ex- 
cite resistance against government ; 


Sd, to those which sap the basis of the 
social compact. Speaking of fifih- 
monarchy men, under the second 
head, he says, “were sentiments of 
this description to be promulgated 3 

the present day, it wedi be wise in 
the legislature to imprison those who 
taught them; or to take sufficient se- 
curities for their desisting from the 
practice. In this case, it would be im- 
politic to await the consequences of 
tolerating such enthusiasts, and to pu- 
nish only for the breach of the peace, 
ior such sentiments znevitably tend,” 
&e. We generally agree Ww ith him in 
such observations as these, but we 
hoid to our doctrine of degrees, and 
esteem the true ¢heary to be that of 
measuring out the degree of penalty— 
of discouragement—of encouragement 
—of positive aid—and of compieie sup- 
port, in proportion as the religious 
principles are mischievous or other- 
wise ; but we would qualify this theory 
by adding, that we ought to take great 





care, for the reasons already given, 

not cither to “ Investigate” or legis- 

late too much. 
Our author is very handsome to- 


wards the Mohammedan. “ ] would 
receive,” says he, ** his evidence, ¢i- 
ther in a civil or 
cause, if he swear by the 
oath will be sacred, and Ais 
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timony, is deduced from a pissage in 


the Koran, quoted In note 10; but 
1s not very S. itisfactory lo us:—** God 
(says the Koran) will not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word ia your 
oaths, but he will punish vou for what 
ve solemnly swear with celiberati 
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and the expiation of such an oath 
(that is. the inconsiderate oath) shall 
be the feeding of ten poor men, &c.— 
This is the expiation of your oaths 
when ye swear inadvertently : there- 
fore keep your oaths.’? May not the 
benevolence of some good Mussul- 
mans incline them io the occasional 
substituuion of the inadvertent oath for 
the deliberate one? May it not occur 
to them, and especially when some 
great interest of their own is concern- 
ed, that il, on the one hand, they 
should extend the expiation by feed- 
ing twenty poor men instead of ten, 
they may also enlarge the boundaries 
of their privilege of swearing ? 

Our author, however, does not spare 
the catholics. The catholic “believes,” 
says he, “ that the priest, or at most 
the pope, is amply qualified to absolve 


him from all his sins; and hence, if 


he can escape punishment from the 
Jaws of his country, he may practise 
iniquity in its grossest forms ; his con- 
science mav be cleansed from guilt 
by an act of absolution, and his soul 
be delivered from perdition by a small 
gratuity to the holy father.’ He refers 
for proof of this to “the absolution 
riven by the priest after confession,” 

which, he says (see note 9), runs In 
this manner:—* Our Lord Christ, who 
has left power in his church to ab- 
solve all sinners, who truly repent and 
believe in him, of his great mercy for- 
ive thee thine offences ; and by his 
authority committed to me, I absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
The words which we have marked 
with Italics (which are not so marked 
in the note) may not unfairly be con- 
strued as extending themselves over 
the whole sentence, and therefore 
qualifying the absolution itseif: so that 
our author’s allegation is by no means 
established. Nevertheless, we fear 
that the sentiment charged is but too 
common among the papists, and finds 
countenance in many documents of 
their church. 
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“1f,” says this writer, “the statement I 
have given of the doctrines of the catholicks 
be correct, it must be manifest, that, from 
the laxity of these doctrines, and the unal- 
tered spirit of their professors, we have no 
security that will bind the great bulk of the 
catholicks. On the other hand, present con- 
cessions may be suggested, by the anxiety 
of their leaders, to carry a favourite project, 
with the concealed design to revoke all their 
concessions, Whenever the balance of power 
may preponderate on their side. 

“ Were the catholicks even willing tu make 
much greater concessions than they have 
hitherto made, these concessions could not 
be received by a protestant state, as valid, 
unless sanctioned by an authority as high, in 
the estimation of Romanists, as that which 
first established the principles against which 
we except. These principles were originally 
established by general councils ; and as the 
present political state of Europe does not al- 
low the convention of such a council, to re- 
consider or to correct the articles of their 
faith, catholicks should be content to wait a 
more favourable opportunity. For, if the de- 
cisions of former councils be not superseded 
or rescinded, and the catholicks absolved 
from their obedience by as high an authority 
as that which established these articles of 
faith, they might, at any suitable period, 
recur to the old trick of the Dominium al- 
tum. 

** Upon the whole, then, iftranquillity were 
restored to Europe, there would remain two, 
and only two means for effecting the com- 
plete emancipation of the English and Irish 
catholicks. First, by convening a general 
council of the highest authorities of their 


universal church, to cancel those decrees of 


former councils, which are found to be inimi- 
cal to the peace and prosperity of protestant 
communities: er, secondly, if the convention 
of such an assembly be found impracticable, 
or if the object for which it should be con- 
vened cannot be effected, it then remains for 
the catholicks of this kingdom to separate 
themselves altogether from the spiritual do 
minion of the foreign authoritics of their 
church, and, by one general act of secession, 
to absolve themselves from all obligation to 
these obnoxious doctrines, which, as long as 
they are professed, ought to exclude every 
catholick from the full enjoyment of the pri- 
vileges of British subjects.” pp. $4— 87. 
He adds, “If the existence of popish cha- 
pels be permitted, and priests be allowed to 
officiate, it should be, by the licer.ce of the 
civil magistrate, under a covenant, that none 
of these’ execptionable doctrines should be 
taught; or, if the doctrine of absolution be 
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nculeated, that no absolution shall be grant- 
ul for any crimes inimical to the state.” pp. 
83, 39. 

We should be glad to know what 
are the crimes which are not * Iimi- 
cal to the state.”’ We shall not enter, 
in this place, into the general subject 
of catholic emancipation, as it 1s one 
which we have already discussed. 

The third essay is on * Ehigibility 
to Oifices of Public Trust ;’’ and the 
great object of it is to recommend a 
repeal of the corporation and test laws, 
so far as they respect protestant dis- 
senters. Our author labours first, and 
chiefly, to shew that they entertain 
“no principle hostile to society, no 
aversion to the British constitution, or 
to the house of Brunswick.” Ile af- 
terwards touch. s on what we concclye 


to be the main objection to their 


admissibility to office, namely, their 
presumed hostility, not to the civil, 
but to the ecclesiastical part of the 
British constitution. We must here 
remind him, that he has himsell con- 
tributed to maintain the general jea- 
lousy of dissenters, as to this essential 
point, by the theory introduced iInio 
the opening of the present work. Let 
us suppose our author to be admitted 
into office, and invested with one of ihe 
highest dignitics under the crown: 
doubtless he would, in that case,exert 
the influence derived from his station, 
to prevent “the civil magistrate from 
exercising’ what he calls ‘any con- 
troul of conscience.’ He would, per- 
haps, bring ina bill, forbidding the 
exercise of the “right to investigate 
religious principles,” as well as put- 
ting an end to all “judicial interter- 
ence” (which means also, as we pre- 
sume, all executive and legislative in- 


terference) “to suppress one mode ol 


religion, and establish another.” 

Let us realize the scene in question, 
Let us suppose him to argue for such 
a bill in the House of Lords, havine 
with him all the weight of ministerial 
authority, on the ground stated in lis 
book. Let us imagine that we hear 
him insisting, in the face of the bench 
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of bishops, that ‘the preservation of 
the morality of the state, and the peace 
of the individual, are points pertectly 
distinct from forms of worship, and 
systems of religion.’ A few temporal 
and jatitudinarian peers give an en- 
couraging cheer as he delivers this 
oracular expression, but the whole of 
the lords spiritual stand aghast at the 
mischievous and portentous doctrine 
which has escaped from his lips. Elis 
Grace of Canterbury replies ; and how 
vehement is the tone with which he 
throws back on the arch-heretic the 
words with which he had insulted the 
bench! “ The morality of the state, 
distinct from forms of worship and 
systems of religion?’ He calis upon 
the whole house to shew their indig- 
nation at such atheism as this. The 
house divides; and if places and rib- 
bons, if pensions and sinecures, and 
further elevation in the peerage ; 1 
commands in the army and navy, and 
the whole patronage of the country, 
were at the disposal of this heretic, 
and of other men of the same class, 
who can say that the numbers on the 
ministerial side might not be conside- 
rable in the division? Who can be con- 
fident that the oratory of a whole 
cabinet of dissenting servants of the 
crown might not in time grow won- 
derfully persuasive on this general 
subject, and that the cry of “the 
church is in danger” might not re- 
sound through the land with some 
sort of reason; the general wishes of 
the country itself being overborne in 
the conilict’—We have cast our ob- 
servations into this shape, in order to 
mark to our anonymous prine-minis- 
ter what is the precise nerve in the 
body politic which would begin to 
vibrate, if menlike him were. freely 
allowed to take the seals of office. A 
fear prevails in this country (we are 
not how exanuning with what degree 
of reason), that if dissenters should 
obtain a place on which to fx their 
foot, they might, under certain favour- 
able circumstances, find means of ac- 
complishing the wish which a few of 
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them express, and more of them per- 
haps entertain, of overthrowing that 
church, which once before was over- 
turned by men supposed to be of their 
order. The state itself (say many poli- 
ticlans to whom the mere religion of 
the church Is no very serious consid- 
eration) might at leneth be involved 
inthe destruction. We would there- 
fore advise the dissenters to moderate 
their hostility to our ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, if they would hepe to ef- 
fect any relaxation of the laws tending 
to exclude them from office: we veri- 
ly believe that the malus animus of the 
body towards the church is much less 
than it used to be, and is also less 


than 1s conceived by many of our 
churchmen. 
But our author thinks that he has 


a complete answer to this argument, 
derived from the hostility of dissen- 
ters to the Establishment. * It will 
have no force,”’ he says, “when esti- 
mated by a principle which every 
Englishman considers one of the pe- 
cultar glories of the constitution: the 
existence of any measure can be justi- 
fied only so long as it meets with the 
concurrence of the majority in the na- 
tion. It is only on this principle, that 
the episcopalian can call his the na- 
tional church.” —Wc beg leave to pro- 
test against the principle, that the ex- 

istence of every measure prescribed by 
the statute book is only to be justified 
so long as it continues to meet with the 
concurrence of the majority of the na- 
tion. According to ne eeneral doc- 
trine, our legislators ; are bound: to act, 
not on their own jude seein but on the 
opinion of the m: ajority of the people. 
Now the excellenc y of our constitution 
consists in the representative sysiem ; 
—a system which implies that cer- 
tain persons of superior endowments 
ere appointed, for the purpose of cx- 
aminine and deliberating upon the 
points submitted to them, and of decid- 
ine according to their own conscien- 
tious judgment on every 
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at which time the whole of their con 
ductis to be contemplated together ; 
and the renewal of the trust is to de- 
pend on the general view which is 
taken of the course of their parliamen- 
tary conduct. Our author’s doctrine 
is not that of the representative sys- 
tem: itis not that of our so happily 
mixed and balunced constitution: it 
has In it the very essence of democ- 
racy 3 andif fully acted upon, it would 
infuse into our laws all the 1enorance, 
the prejudice, the fickleness, and the 
violence which belong to the lower 
classes of mankind. It is undoubtedly 
truc, that few if any measures of great 
and transcendent consequence can 
long be maintained in this country, 
Without a certain measure of counte- 
ninece on the part of the people. We 
here mean, however, by the peopie, 
the more intelligent classes of them; 
we mean those in particular, in whom 
is vested the right of voting. It is 
to this modifi cation of the popular 
opinion; it ts to this partial inde. 
pendence of the representatives, and 
to the still greater independence of 
the House cf Lords, that we owe 
no small portion of the wisdom and 
justice, and of the moderation and 
forbearance, of our. statute book ; 
and it is to the same cause that we 
owe, in part, the steady maintenance of 
our mild ecclesiastical establishment— 
an establishment so congenial to the 
whole of our political constitution. 
We have, ina former part of this 

review, remarked on the duty of every 
legislator to support only that religion, 
by legislative acts, w hich he himseif 
deems to be true; and we 
our hope that we had the uniform 
opinion of our author himself in wap 
of this senument. Mean indeed, 
uur judgment, must be the character 
of (hat man, who being himseclfenlight- 
ened with both pol: tical and relivious 
knowledge, and having a clear judg- 
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ment of what he deems to be condu- 
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according to their own taste ; and, to 
apply certain unguarded words of our 
author to this point, should vote for 
estiblishine the religion of Mahomet, 
of Moioch, ov of Christ, as he should 
‘udge most aerceable to the majority. 

We cannet conclude our observa- 
tions on this essay without admitting 
that much objection appears to us to 
fic agemst the nature of that test, 
vhich the law has selected. The pro- 
fanation of the Lerd’s Supper, oa the 
occasion of accepting office, is, as we 
‘rust, not so frequent as our author 


imagines. Still, however, it is a se- 


nous and awlul thine to tempt men of 


light or worldiv characters, to turn, 
merely to a temporal use, this sacred 
ordinance. When the subject of the 
catholic claims was under the conside- 
ration of Mr. Pitt, the general repeal 
o€ the test and corporation acts neces- 
sarily came also nto his contempla- 
‘ton, and we understood that some 
substitute for those laws was to have 
been supplied by him. What that 
substitute was to be, has never been 


} explained, but we have been repeated- 


ly assured, by the reverend Bishop 
with whom he principally consulted, 
that the new test would provide no 
less effectually than the old, for the 
security of the church. It would be 
Satisfaction to learn what 
was the specilic @uard to which tha 
istineuished statesman intended to 
resort. 

The fourth essay, which is the last 
on which we shall dwell (the other 
‘urning upon a less religious subject), 
‘s on licensing Persons and Places 
lor the Performance of Divine Wor- 
ship; and it acquires importance 
trom the notice given during the last 
session by Lord Sidmouth, of a motion 
intended to be made in the present 
session upon that subject. The claim 
of the dissenting minister, not only to 
‘oleration, but also to protection by the 
state, 1s well put in the following man- 
ner by our author. He is, profes- 
‘onally, the patron of morality, its ad- 
vocate to the world, an ensample of 
‘ts nature to the church, and conse- 
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quently the enemy of every sin; there- 
force, if morality be a public benefit, as 
ihe Gospel tends to promote good 
morals in socicty, he who 1s profes- 
sedly set for the defence of the Gospel 
must be an eminently useful servant 
to the public.’ From hence, and 
ivom other circumstances, he takes 
occasion to observe, that licences 
should be freely granted. The fol- 
lowing observations, on ‘the necessity 
of some degree of lay preaching, on 
the part of persons intended to be dis- 
senting ministers, are well worthy of 
notice. “ Most dissenting ministers 
have in early life been engaged in se- 
cular concerns; and as they do not ex- 
pect the miraculous interposition of 
Vrovidence, either to call or to qualify 
them for the work of the ministry, 
they conceive that those talents which 
are well adapted for the sacred office 
must be matured by an application to 
appropriate study, and by a graduai- 
lv increasing degree of exercise in 
prayer and preaching.” It is said to 
be often necessary occasionally to ex- 
ercise these gifts in public, for one, 
two, or three years; and the impro- 
pricty of refusing licences to persons 
of this class, and indeed to any per- 
sons, on the ground of their not being 
ordained, and of their being itinerants, 
is strongly urged. In speaking gene- 
rally of persons of this description, our 
author says, that, from the most im- 
partial estimate of those who have 
come under his observation, they ap- 
pear to him to be men of unimpeach- 
uble moral habits, of friendly disposi- 
tions in social life, obedient as subjects, 
rather above the level of mediocrity in 
intellect, their hearts imbued with a 
spirit of universal philanthropy ; a por- 
tion of that time which their neighbours 
devote to news and politics being ap- 
propriated by them to the important 
task of preparing toinstruct, ina plaw, 
perspicuous way, the lower classes of 
society. We trust that in this descrip- 
tion our author is not far trom the 
truth: but he certainly proceeds a 
step too iar, when he asks, whether 
any thing. but the most disinterested 
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love for the souls of men, would in- 
duce itinerant preachers to persevere 
in this course (as he calls it) of self- 
denial. Surely there is much vanity 


within us, which may be suspected of 


having a share in erecting us into 
preacuers. This writer tells us very 
plainly, that a law refusing licences to 
preach, 11 this country, wouid not be 
likely to be obeyed. Woe,” says he, 
“to that man, whose cowardice in re- 
ligion seals his lips in silence, when 
the civil ruler commands him to de- 
sist from preaching!” 


“‘ Here,” he says again, “a question may 
arise : What line of conduct conscientious 
ministers Ought to pursue, if laws were to be 
enacted, forb dding cither all dissenting mi- 
nisters to preach, or only Jay preachers ; or, 
forbidding to preach in an unlicensed place ; 
and, at the same time, refusing to license 
persons and places, except under such secu- 
rity as the property of the parties would net 
meet, or under limitations to which their 
consciences could not accede. What has 
been advanced ought to outwei igh every 
consideration of temporal interest; and, if 
the evil genius of persecution were to appear 
again, I pray God that we might all be faith- 
fulto Him, who hath called us to preach the 
Gospel. Under such circuistances, let us 
continue to preach ; if fined, let us pay the 
penalty, and persevere in preaching : and, 
when unable to pay the fine, or deeming it 
iimpolitic so to do, let us submit to go quietly 
to prison, but with the resolution still to 
preach upon the first opportunity, and, if pos- 
sible, to collect a church, even within the 
precincts of the gaol. He, who, by these 
zealous exertions, becomes the honoured in- 
strument of converting one sinner unto God, 
will find that single seal to his ministerial la- 
bours an ample compensation for all his suf- 
ferings.” pp. 239-—241, 

Our author at the same time very 

candidly admits, that the exemptions 
how granted under the toleration act 
to dissenting ministers, ought not to be 
app.icuble to preachers who transact 
secular business. 


“©The public does not attach any peculiar 
sanctity to their character ; and, conse quent- 
ly, were they to be seen fulfilling some disa- 
greeable duty connected with a parochial of- 
tice, they would not experience a diminution 
ofany part of that respect, which their friends 
or neighbours commonly express. 


They 
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have not, in general, standing engagements ; 
and though, sometimes, a circumstance 
might occur, to prevent their fulitling an en. 
gagement to preach, perhaps those circum. 
stances would occur scarcely more frequent- 
ly than sudden indisposition, and particularly 
as evil-disposed persons could not concert 
such hindrances ; because an itinerant prea- 
cher’s engagements are neither regular nor 
local His ability, also, to provide substi. 
tutes, is equal to that of his neighbours: he 


_depends upon his secular calling, to provide 


means of support for himself and family : and, 
to the same source he should look tor provi. 
sion against those taxes which the law im- 
poses, whether they require personal duty, 
or pecuniary contributions.” pp. 249, 250. 


We trust that the fears entertained 
of some invasion of the present reli- 
gious privileges of dissenting minis- 
ters are groundless. We are, for our 
own part, friendly to a very liberal in- 
terpretation of cur laws on the subject 
of toleration, and are extremely jea- 
lous of every new interference of the 
legislature on religious subjects. Free- 
dom of Hucmadien, as our author well 
observes in his concluding essays, is 
one of the best remedies for error, whe- 
ther political or religious ; and if, on 
the one hand, modern Methodism has 
its extravagancies and absurdities, let 
it be wimesberet that these are not 
unlikely to be kept in some check by 
the variety of popwar and periodical 
publicatic ns which now so peculiarly 
abound. 

Our chief cbject, however, in the 
present paper, has been that of placi ing 
ona just foundation the gener al the- 
ory, li such it may be called, of an en- 
lightened religious toleration. The 

state has a righ t,as we affirm, to con- 
cern itself with the re ligious opinions 
of the people; for these opinions are 
intimately connected with the interests 
of morality, and morality is the very 
bulwark of the state. At the same time 
we are most ready to allow the neces 
sity of much caution, and even for 
bearance, in carrying this genera al 
theory into practice. The state alsa 
has a right to provide the means ¢ 
religious instruction; in doing whic? 
they who legislate are bound to con 
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sult their own Somnctencen, though in 
respect tothe mere forms of an estab- 
lishment they undoubtedly may bend 
to the inclinations of the peepic. Eh. 
pibility to office, we add, is not one of 
the richts of men: itis a question of 
expediency. We think that much more 
importance has been given toit in the 
present day than truly belongs to it. 

Lhe far more momentous question is 

(the other seems important only as this 
is inv oived) what species of religion 
shell be established. We should feel 
little indisposition to the admission of 
Catholicsto political power, if we were 
notatraid of secing a popish establish- 
ment; and should have no particle of ob- 
yection to the extension of the like privi- 
leve to Dissenters, if we could be se- 
cure ofthe maintenance of our church 
establishment. We love our church; 
we cleave to her with a portion of that 
sameunconquerable zeal which this au- 
thor manifests for the circulation of 
Christian knowledgethrough the medi- 
um of Dissenters. gOur prejudices, if 
such they are to be deemed, are as con- 
scientious as his; and we cherish them 
for the sake, not of the church herself, 
but of that Gospel to whose interests 
we confidently believe her to be sub- 
servient. 


pn 


Keclestastical Biography ; or Lives of 
Himinent Men, connected with the 
History of Religionin England ; from 
the Commencement of the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution: Seleeted and 
tllustrated with Notes. By Curis- 
TOPHER WorpsworrTH, M. A, Dev: 
and Rector of Bocking, and Domes- 
tic Chaplain tohis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 6 vols. 
London: Rivingtons. 1810. 

From the volumes of biography which 

are every day issuing from the press, 

it is reasonable to infer that this mode 

of writing is well suited to the gene- 

val taste. The dignity of historical nar- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 109. 
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ration will rarely suffer us to descend 
into the details of private life: itis con- 
versant with high matter, with battles, 
and treaties, and revolutions ; with 
splendid virtues and extraordinary 
crimes. Its characters are like the 
members ofa public assembly, whom 
we are priviieged to hear, but cannot 
sddress. We know them by sight, 
but they are not of our acquaintance. 
Many lessons, highly valuable and 
important, are doubticss to be derived 
from the page of history; but every 
reader must fecl a strong desire to 
follow the hero of the tale into the com- 
mon walks of life; to observe his con- 
ducton ordinary occasions ; to trace in 
his habits and dispositions the motives 
of action; to view him in his domestic 
relations, in the bosom ot his family, or 
in the circle of his private friends. Few 
men are destined to appear as states- 
men or as heroes; but the passions of 
human nature are common to usall. 
All the characters in history must fre- 
quently placed in situations, with 
which we arc ourselves familiar ; and 
the manner in which they conduct 
themselves on such occasions can hard- 
ly failto excite peculiar interest, whilst 
they furnish at once the most entertain- 
ing and the most valuable instruction. 
To the Christian reader, the narra- 
tives of men, whose names are con- 
nected with the religion of his country, 
must carry with them a powerful re- 
commendation. Ofthese some have 
been distinguished by their piety and 
their sufferings; others by their hatred 
of divine truth, and by a spirit of op- 
pression and intolerance ; but all have 
been instruments in the hand of God 
for the consummation of his own work, 
and forthe fulfilment of his heavenly 
will. As our own country has been 
fertile inexamples, as well of patient 
suffering as of bigoted oppression, we 
are furnished with many valuable spe- 
cimens of ‘biography both in ancient 
and modern times. Of these, some 
are, from their scarcity, not generally 
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known, and others cannot easily be pro- 
cured ina separate form. A judicious 
selection, at a moderate price, has long 
been wanted, and never more wanted, 
We presume, than at the present pe- 
riod, In anenlargement of liberality, 

which knows no definite limits, we 
seem to be in danger of forgetting, that 
the basis of the protestant religion is 
the unadulterated word of God; that 
for the purity of its doctrines the ho- 
liest and the best of mei have account- 
ed themselves happy in being called 
to shed their blood ; and that, by the 
most iliustrious ornaments of our 
church, a proposal to compromise, for 
any objects merely political, the essen- 
tial articles of our faith, would have 
been rejected with instant condemna- 
tion. 

It can hardly be necessary to guard 
this remark, by stating, that to genu- 
ine liberality, and to the exercise of 
Christian charity, we have at all times 
been friendly : but between enlighten- 
ed liberality and cold indifference there 
is an obvious nd wide distinction. 
Christian benevolence will be f und 
in its purest exercise in the hearts 
of those who contend earnestly tor 
the faith of the Gospel. Men may 
differ widely on topics of inferior im- 
portance, and yet be animated with 
true plety and zeul ; and even in a cor- 
rupt establishment, itis possible to find 
some examples of splendid excellence, 
which the members of the purest 
church wouid do well toimitate. The 
names of Philip Henry among the non- 
conformists, and of Sir Thomas More 
among the catholics, both of which are 
to be found in Dr. Wordsworth’s pub- 
lication, will probably be considered 
as justifying these remarks without 
farther appeal. 

Under these reflections, and for other 
reasons which will readily occur, we 
feel yreat pleasure in warmly recom- 
mending the voiumes before us. Our 
former numbers will have proved, that 
on one important question we differ 
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widely from Dr. Wordsworth. This 
circumstance will shew that our re- 
com. endation of the present work ari- 
ses simply from the persuasion of its 
merits and utility ; and we are vlad of 
the opportunity to prove, in our own 
behalf, that our strictures are given 
with reluctance, and that commenda- 
tion is far more to our taste than the 
language of disapprobation or censure. 

Every writer has an indisputable 
claim to lay down his own plan; and 
in general an author must be consider- 
ed as the best judge of his plan. In 
the field before him, Dr. Wordsworth 
has thought proper to limit himself to 
a particular part; but this part is very 
important. ‘The period, which he em- 
braces, extends trom the days of Wick- 
liffe to the Revolution. 


‘*Within those limits,” savs Dr. Words- 
worth, * are comprehended, tf we except the 
first establishment of Chrisuianity amongst us, 
the rise, progress, and issue of the principal 
agitations and revolutions of the public mind 
of this country in regagd to matters of Reli- 
gion:—namely, the Reber ‘mation from Popery, 
and the glories and horrors attending that 
hard-fought struggle: the subsequent exor- 
bitances and outrages of the antipopish spirit, 
as exemplified by the Puritans ; the victory 
of that spirit, in ill-suited alliance with the 
principles of civil liberty, over lovalty and the 
Established Church, in the times of Charles 
the First; the wretched systems and practi- 
ces of the sectaries, during the Common- 
wealth, and the contests for establishment 
between the Presbyterians and Independents 
at the same period : the hustv return of the 
nation, weary and sick of the long reign ot 
confusion, to the ancient constitution of things, 
at the Restoration : the operation of those 
confusions, and of the ill-disciplined triumph 
of the adverse party, upon the state of morals 
and religion, during the carly part of the reign 
of the Second Charles ; the endeavours of 
Charles and his brother to restore Popery, and 
introduce despotism ; the noble exertions of 
the clergy of the Church of England, at that 
interval, in behalf of natural and revealed 
Religion and Protestantism, and civil liberty ; 
the Revolution of 1688, together with the 
ascertainment of the distinct nature and rights 
of an established church, and a religious tole- 
ration ; and the principles of the Non-jurors.” 
Vol, i. Pref. pp. Xi. xii. 
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Many of the lives are taken from 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments. The 
reader, however, is admonished that 
they “ are brought together and com- 
piled from distant and disjointed parts 
of that very ex.ensive work,”—* that 
in many places much hes been omit- 
ted ; and that a liberty has not unfre- 
quently been taken of leaving out clau- 
ses of particulur sentences, aid single 
coarse and yvross terms and expres- 
sions, especially such as occurred 
against Papists.”” It seems unneces- 
Sary to state, that Fox is a most fuith- 
ful and authentic historian, and that 
his works are extremely valuable. 

All the lives written by Isaac Wal- 
ton are given entire: the accounts of 
Ferrar and Villotson, which were pub- 
lished by other writers, have been 
shortened. 

For the original matter in the text, 
Dr. Wordsworth has, by permission 
ofthe Avci bishop of Canterbury, avail- 
ed himself oi ihe manuscripts in the 
Lambeth library. Hence we have a 
Life of Sir Thomas More, which now 
appears jor the first time ; a new edi- 
tion of Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey, very far superior to those 
which preceded it ; and some large 
additions to the memoirs of Nicholas 
Ferrars. 

The notes are by no means the least 
interesting part of the work. They 
are learned and judicious ; and the 
uuility of additional notes of the same 
kind would, we think, have amply com- 
pensated for the ebyection to which 
Dr. Wordsworth alludes, that they 
might possibly distract the attention 
of the reader from the object before 
him. 

With so large a compilation in our 
hands, proceeding from the pens of 
different authors, and containing so 
many distinct and separate portions, it 
is by no means our design to enter in- 
to an accountof every part : especially 
as many of the lives are well known 
and deservedly esteeined. If we should 
introduce every passage which we 
would recommend to the perusal of 
our readers, we must transcribe a con- 
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siderable part of each volume. Nei- 
ther shall we think it necessary to en- 
large upon the different views, whe- 
ther of fact or character, which diffe- 
rent writers have been pleased to take. 
We shall confine ourselves chiefly to 
the accounts of Wolsey and Sir Tho- 
mas More ; and shall merely offer a 
few remarks of our own, to connect 
the series of events, and to give a gen- 
eral idea oi the whole. 

The first three lives are those of 
Wickliffe, Thorpe, and Lord Cobham. 
The period which they embrace com- 
prises part of the reign of Edward the 
Third, the reigns of Richard the Se- 
cond, Henry the Fourth, and part of 
Henry the Fifth. Lord Cobham was 
put to death in the year 1418. The 
next in the series is Cardinal Wolsey. 
The chasm in the intermediate period 
is filled up by a few supplementary 
extracts, 

We could have wished that Dr. 
Wordswerth had not adhered so rigid- 
ly to his rule of mere compilation for 
the text. It is true that the interven- 
ing period of 80 or 90 years presents 
littie to the ecclesiastical historian. 
Events which were purely political, 
succeeded cach other with feariul ra- 
pidity ; but of religious occurrences 
the account is miserably scanty. Dis- 
tracted as the kingdom was, during a 
ereat part of the time, by the sangui- 
nary contests between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, men found little 
opportunity to inquire into the nature 
of their faith ; and the persecutions 
carried on, especially by Chicheley, 
seemcd :o have extirpated both the 
principles and the persons of the Lol- 
Jards. 

Many among the clergy of those 
times are represented, by archbishop 
Jourchier, to have been “ ignorant, 
illiterate blockheads, or rather idiots, 
and as profligate as they were igno- 
rant*.” They appear to have dreaded 
no sin but heresy, nor to have consi- 
dered as « crime any rebellion which 
was not directed against themselves. 


*Henry’s Hist. of Great Britain. 
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If the manners of the clergy tended 
to produce an impression to their dis- 
advantage, this cflect was not lessened 
by their disfures with the laity, about 
the immunities of the church. These 
disputes were carried on with great 
bitterness and animosity ; and the pri- 
vileyes and authority of the 
gained nothing by the discussion. As 
the spirit of persecution continued in 
all its force, it cannot be doubted that 
the minds of men were becon.ing gra- 
dually alienated from the priesthood, 
and disposed in favour of a change. 
So little, however, of this disposiuon 
Was apparent, except among the poor, 
persecuted victims of the hierarchy, 
when Henry Vill. ascended the throne, 
that no prince or nation ever seemed 
more devoted to the see of Rome. 
But the reign of Anti-Christ in this 
country was drawing to a close; and, 
under the auspices of one of the 
worst and most tyrannical princes 
whom the history of Britein records, 
the Reformation was about to com- 
mence. 

In the narrative of those cyentful 
times, the most conspicuous character 
was Cardinal Wolsey. ‘The lie of 
him which is contained in these vo- 
lumes, was writtcn by his gentleman 
usher, Cavendish ; and it is certainly 
one of the most amusing and instruc- 
tive pieces of biography that we re- 
member to have seen. ‘The writer of 
it was eminently qualified for his task. 
To fidelity of narration, he bas added 
ereat knowledge of character and fe- 
licity in his selection of circtumstances. 
His moralizings are always pleasant, 
and he does not spare, where he thinks 
itusefulfo moralize. Such is the live- 
liness of his manner, and the animation 
of his style, that it is not easy to part 
with him till his tale is told. Such 


also is the apparent simplicity of his 
narrative, and such the dramatic bustle 
which he contrives to keep up, that 
the reader believes himself on the pe- 
rusal tobe as well acquainted with the 
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hero of the story as if he had shared 
in his hospitalities, and witnessed his 
fill. The remainder of this article, 
in the present number, will consist 
chielly in extracts from the iife. 
Wolsey had been mace almoner, 


and dean of Lincoln, in the reign of 


Henry VI. His character on the ac- 
cession of ilenry VILL. isdrawn in the 
following terms. 


“ His sentences and witty persuasions 
amongst the counsaillors in the counsaile 
chamber, were alwaies so pithy that they, as 
occasion moved them, continually assigned 
him, for his filed tongue and exceilent elo 
quence, to be the expositor unto the kinge in 
all their proceedings, In whome the kinge 
coneeived such a loving fansy, and in espe- 
ciall for that he was most earnest and readi- 
est in all the counsaile to avaunce the king’s 
only will and pleasure, having no respect to 
the cause; the king therefore, perceiving him 
to be a mete instrument for the accomplish- 
ine of his devised pleasures, called him more 
neare unto him, and esteemed him so highly, 
that the estimation and favour of him put all 
other auncient counsaillors out of high favour, 
that they before were in; insomuch that the 
king committed all his will unto his disposi- 
tion and order. Who wrought so all his 
matters that his endeavour was alwaics only 
to satisfy the kings pleasure, knowing right 
well thatit was the very vaine and right course 
to bring him to high promotion. ‘The kinge 
was young and lusty, and disposed all to plea- 
sure, and to followe his princely appetite and 
desire, nothing minding to travell in the af- 
faires of his realme. Which the almoner 
perceiving very well, tooke upon him there- 
fore to discharge the king of the burthen of 
so weighty and troublesome business, putting 
the kinge in comforte that he should not neede 
to spare any time of his pleasure, for any bu- 
siness that should happen in the counsaile, as 
long as he, being there and having his graces 
authority, and by his commandment, doubt- 
ed not so to see all things well and sufficient- 
ly perfected ; making his grace privy first of 
all to such matters before, or he would pro: 
cede to the accomplishing of the same, whose 
minde and pleasure he would have, and fol- 
lowe to the uttermost of his power; where- 
with the kinge was wonderfully please:!. 
And whercas the other auncient counsaillors 
would, according to the oflice of good coun- 
saillors, diverse times persuade the kinge to 
have some time a recourse unto the counsaile, 
there to heare what was done in weighty mat- 
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ters, the which pleased the kinge nothing at 
all, for he loved nothing worse than to be con- 
strained to doe any thing contrary to his plea- 
sure; that knew the almoner very well, havi: Te 
a secret inte'ligence of the king's natural i nie 
clination, snd so fast as the other counsaillors 
counselled the kinge to leavg his pleasure, 
and to attend to his attiires, so busily dicl the 
almoner persuade him to the contrary ; wii ‘h 
delighted him very much, aad caused him to 
have the greater affection and love to the 
almoner, Thus the almoner ruled all them 
thet before ruled him; such was his policy 
and witt, and so he brought things to pa 
that who was now iningh tfaveur, but Mr. 
Almoner? who bad all the sute but Mr. Al- 
moner? and who ruied ail under the king, but 
Mr Almoner? Thus he per: veal still in 
favour, untilfat the lust, incamepresents, gifts, 
and rewardes so plentifully, that 1 dare say 
he lacked nothing that might either please 
his tantasy or enrich his coffers ; fortune smi- 
led so favourably upon him. But to what end 
she brought him, ve shall heare hereafter.” 
Vol i. pp. S34—S50. 

in the reign of Henry VIIT. a man 
of these qualifications could not fail to 
With the highest dignities of 
the Church, he presently secured to 
himself the most important offices of 
the state: and under whatever name 
he appears, whether as cardinal, chan- 
ceilor, or ambassador, we discover still 
the same high-minded character, the 
sume loftiness of authority, the same 
splendor of representation. Even in 
the exercise of his hospit lity, there 
was to be a display of unheard of mag- 
niicence: and if he condescended at 
all, it was still the condescension of 
Wolsey. Theaccount of a feast given 
to the French ambassadors will serve 
as a specimen of our author’s talent in 
that sort of description. 


rise. 


“Nowe Was all things in a readiness and 
supper time at hande, the principalle officers 
caused the trumpetis to blowe to warne to 
supper, Tne said officers right discreetly 
went and conducted these noble-men from 
theirowne chambers, intothechambers where 
they should suppe. And they being there, 
caused them to sit downe; and that done, 
their service came up in such aboundance, 
both costly and full of subtilties, and with 
sucha pleasant nois seof instruments of musick, 
that the Frenchmen as it seemed, were rapt 
into a heavenly paradise 
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“ Yo must understand that my Lord Car- 
dinall was not there, ne vet come, but they 
were merry and pleasaunte W ith their fare, and 
devised subtilties. Before the second course, 
my Lord Cardinall came in booted and spur- 
rod, all sodenly among them, and bade them 
pf? face y atu hose comming there was great 
jove with rising every man from his place. 
Whom mv saide lorde caused to sit still, and 
Lene their romes ; and being in this apparel 
as he rode, he called for a chaire, and sat 
downin the middest of the highe t: bie, langh- 
ing and being as merry as ever Tsawe him in 
my life. Anon came up the second course, 
with manv 

about a hundred in number, which were of 
so goodly proportion and costly device, that 
I thinke the Frenchmen never sawe the like. 

The wonder was no less than it was worthy 
in deede. There were castles with images in 
the same ; Paules churche for the quantity as 
well counterfaited as the painter should have 
painted it on acloath or wall. There were 
beastes, birdes, fowles, and personages, most 
likely made and counterfaited, some fighting 
with swordes, some with gunnes and cress 
bowes, some vaulting and leaping ; some dan- 
cing with ladies, some on horses, in compleit 
harnes, justing with longze and sharpe speares, 
with many mo devises than I am able to des- 
cribe. Among all, one I noted: There was 
a chess borde made with spiced plate, with 
men thereof to the same. And for the good 
proportion, and because the Frenchmen be 
very cunning and experte in that playe, my 

Lord Cardinal gave the same toa gentleman 
of France, commaunding there should be made 
a goodly case, for the preservation thereof, in 
all haste, that he might convey the same safe 
into his country. Then toke mv lord a bowle 
of gold filled with hypocras, and putting off 
his cap, saide, ‘T drink to the king my so- 
veraigne lord, and next unto the king your 
master,’ and therewith dranke a good 
draught. And when he had done, he desir- 
edthe Grand Master to pledge him cup and 
all, the which was well worth five hundred 
marks ; and so caused all the borde to pledge 
these two roval princes. 

“ Then went the cupnes so merrilv about 
that manv of the Frenchmen were faine to 
be led totheir beddes. Then rose up my lord, 
and went into his privy chamber to pull off 
his bootes, and to shifte him ; and then went 
he to supper in his privy chamber, and ma. 
king a very shorte supper, vea rather a 
short repaste, retourned into the chamber of 
presence among the Frenchmen, using them 
so Jovingly and familiarly, that they eo 
not commend him too much.”~-Vol. i. pp. 
410—4179, 
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But the power of Wolsey depended 
upon the breath of his king: the fa- 
vour of royaity was withdrawn ; and 
this unhappy man, witha mind ill-suit- 
ed to the change, was doomed to ex- 
perience the conditionso. fallen ¢reat- 
ness, with ali the exacerbations of con- 
tempt and remorse. 


“ Where’er he turns he meets a stranger’s 


eve, 
«* His suppliants scorn him, and his followers 
fly. 
** Now drops at once, the pride of awful 
state, 


“ The golden canopy, the glittering plate ; 

“The voyal palace, the lixurious board, 

“The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

* With age, with cares, with maladies op- 
press’d, 

** He seeks the refuge of monastic rest ; 

“* onicfaidsdisease, remembered folly stings, 


«© And his last sighs reproach the faith of 


kings,” JoHNSON., 


It was not, however, without great 
reluctance that he abandoned the pros- 
pect of a return to power Even in 
the extremity of sickness, the si:iles 
of liis Capricious Sovereign were a me- 
dicine of powerful effect. After per- 
petual repetitions of insults, during his 
residence at Esher, 

<¢ At Christmas he fell very sore sicke, most 
likely todie. Whercof the king being adver- 
tised, Was very sorry, and sent Doctor But- 
tes, his phisition, unto him, to see in what 
estate he was. Doctor Buites came unto him, 
finding him lying very sicke in his bed: and 
yerceiving the daunger retourned to the king. 
Of whom the king demaunded, saving, § Have 
you seenyonder man” ¢ Yea, sir,’ quoth he. 
‘ How do you like him? quoth the King. 
« sir,’ quoth he, ¢ if you will have him dead, 
I warrant him Le will be deade within these 
foure davs, if he receive no comforte ‘rom 
you shortly,and Mrs. Anne.’  Marye,’ quoth 
the king, © God forbid that he should dic. 
I pray you, Master Buttes, goe againe unto 
him, and doe your care unto him, for 
I would not lose him for twenty thou- 
sande poundes.’? ¢ Then must your grace,’ 
uoth Master Buttes, ‘send him first some 
comfortable message, as shortly as ve can.’ 
‘Even so I will,? quoth the king, ‘ by you. 
And therefore make speede to him againe, 
and ve shail deliver him this ring from me, 
for a token,’ (in the which ring was the king’s 
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image, engraved within a ruby, as like the 
king as could be devised,) ‘ This ring he 
knoweth right well; for he gave me the same ; 
and tellhim, that I am not offended with him 
in my harte nothing at all, and that shall he 
knowe shortly. Therefore bid him pluck up 
his harte and be of good comforte. And I 
charge you come not from him, untill ye have 
brought him out of the daunger of death? 
Then spake the king to Mistress Anne Eul- 
len, saving, * Good sweete harte, I pray you, 
as ye love me, send the cardina!l a token 
at my desire, with comfortable wordes ; and 
in so doing ve shall deserve our thankes, 
She not being disposed to offend the king, 
would not disobey his loving request, what- 
soever in her harte she intended towards the 
cardinall ; but toke incontinent her tablet of 
gold, that hung at her girdle, and delivered 
it to Master Buttes, with verv gentle and 
comfortable wordes. And so Master Buttes 
departed with spede to Asshur ; after whom 
the king sent Doctor Cromer the Scot, Doc- 
tor Clement, and Doctor Wotton, to consulte 
with Master Buttes for my lordes recovery.” 
Vol. 1. pp. 470-472. 


In four days, the cardinal had made 
a considerable p' ogress. 

The intrigues of his enemies at 
length succeeded in removing him to 
a greater distance from the king, and 
he was ordered to his ‘ rchbishoprick 
of York. Adversity now seems to have 
produced upon his mind its usual ef- 
fect ; and, during his residence both at 
Southwell in Not:inghamshire, and at 
Cawood castle. near York, his demea- 
nour appears to h:ve secured him the 
love and veneration of all who knew 
him. Of his residence at Southwell, 
we have this account. 


« Now let us retourne where we lefte my 
lorde, being now at the castle of Newarke, in- 
tending to ride to Southwell, which was but 
four miles from thence, as I shewed you be- 
fore. He toke his journey thither against 
supper, where for lacke of reparation of the 
bisheappe’s place, which helonges to the see 
of Yorke, he was compelled to lie in a pre- 
bendaries house, over against the bishoppes 
place, and there kept house untill Whit- 
sontvde, against which time he removed into 
the place, being then newly repaired, and 
there continued all the most. parte of that 
sommer, not without great resorte of the 
most worshipful of the country. And divers 
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noblemen, having occasion to repaire into 
the same country there, thought it good to 
visit my lord, as they travailed through the 
country, of whom they were most gladly en- 
tertained, and had right good chere, whose 
neble and gentle behaviour caused him to 
have much love in the country of all kinde 
of people He kept there a noble house, 
where was bothe plenty of meate and drinke 
for all comers, and also muche almes given 
at the gate to the poore of the towne and 
country. He used much charity and cle- 
mency among his tenants, and other of the 
kings subjects Although the hearinge 


thereof were not pleasaunt in the eares of 


suche as bare him no good will, vet the coun- 
try and common people will say as they find 
cause ; for now he was very much familiar 
among all persons, who then accustomably 
kept him company, and glad at any time 
when he might doe them any goode. He 
made many agreements and concordes be- 
tweene gentleman and gentleman, and be- 
tveene some gentlemen and their wives, 
and other meane persons, the which had 
bin long beiore asunder in great trouble ; 
making for every of them, as occasion did 
serve, great assemblies and feastes, not 
sparing his purse, where he might make a 
peace and amity; which gat him much love 
and friendshippe in the country.” Vol. i. pp. 
499, 491. 

After some time a commission was 
sent to the Earl of Northumberland 
to arrest the Cardinal on a charge of 
high treason. The belief of omens 
was not yet gone by; and «an occur- 
rence at Cawood prepared Wolsey for 
this new calamity. 

“* Nowe I am come to the place where I 
will declare that which I promised in the lat- 
ter ende of the last chapiter, of a certaine 
signe or token of this my lord his trouble ; 
which thing was this. 

“« My lord sitting at dinner upon All-hal- 
lowne day, having at his borde end diverse 
of his worshipful chapleines, sitting at din- 
ner to keep him company, for lacke of stran- 
‘gers, ye shall understande that accustoma- 
bly my lord his great crosse stood in a cor- 
ner, at the table’s ende, leaning against the 
tappet or hanging. And when the borde’s 
end was taken up, and a convenient time for 
the chapleines to arise, they forsed them- 
Selves to arise from the table; and even as 
they rose one Doctor Augustine, a Venetian 
and physitian to my lorde, rising from the.ta- 
ble withthe other, having upon him a greate 
gowne of boysterous velvet, overthrew my 
lorde’s great crosse, which stode in the way 
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at the borde’s end ; and trayling downe along 
the tappet, it fell upon Decor Bonner’s 
head, who stood by the tappet; and the 
point brake his head a uttle, that the bi-de 
ran downe. ‘Ihe company there standing 
according to their duty ready to give thanks 
to my lord for their dinner, were greatly as- 
tonied with the chaunce. My loide sitting 
in his chaire, and perceiving the same, de- 
maunded of them being next him what the 
matter meent of their soduine amase_ [ 
shewed him of the fall of his crosse upen Dr. 
Bonner’s head ¢ Hathe it,’ quoth he, * drawne 
any bloud ? ¢ Yea forsothe my lorde,’ quoth 
}. With that he caste his heade aside, loking 
soberly upon me acertaine space, and sayd 
unto me (shaking his heade), ‘ malum 
omen’*; and therewith said grace, and rose 
up from the table, and went into his bed 
chamber; but what he did there 1 knowe 
not. Nowe mark the signification, how my 
lorde expounded this ma:ter unto me at Pome 
fret, after his fall. Fuirste, ye shail under- 
stande that the crosse, wWhiche he bare as 
archebishope of Yorke signified himselfe ; 
and Augustine the physitian, who overthrewe 
the crosse, was only he that accused my 
lord, whereby his enemies caught an occa- 





* « VMalum omen.] The enemies of Arch- 
bishop Laud, particularly in the time of his 
troubles, were fond of comparing him with 
Cardinal Wolsey: and there is reason to 
think, that this life was first printed in the 
year 1641, for the purpose of prejudicing that 
great prelate in the minds of the people, by 
insinuating a parallel between him and the 
cardinal. However this may have been, the 
expression in the text recals to memory an 
affecting anecdote respecting Laud, which 
the reader will not be displeased to find in 
this place. 

‘The year 1639, we all know, was big 
with events calamitous to Laud, and to the 
church and monarchy. In the Lambeth li- 
brary is preserved a small pane of glass, in 
which are written with a diamond pencil the 
following words:—* Memorand: Ecc'esiz 
de Micham, Cheme et Stone, cum aliis ful- 
gure combuste sunt Januar: 14, 1638-9. 
Omen avertat Deus.’ 

“On a piece of paper of the same size 
with the glass, and kept in the same case 
with it, is written, by the hand of Arct.bi- 
shop Wake (as my friend Mr. Todd, MS. 
Librarian to his Grace the present Archbi- 
shop, informs me) as follows: * This glasse 
was taken out of the west-window of the gal- 
lery at Croydon before I new-built it ; and is, 
as | take it, the writing of Abp. Laud’s own 
hand.’ ” 
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sion to overthrowe him. It fell upon Master 
Doctor Bonner’s heade, who was master of 
my lord’s faculties and spirituall jurisdictions, 
and was then damnified by the overthrowe of 
the crosse ; yea, and moreover, drawing of 
the bloud of him betokened deathe, which 


shortly after did ensue ; about which time of 


this mischaunce, the same very day and sea- 
son, Mr.Walche tooke his horse at the courte 
gate, as nighe as it could be judged. And 
so 1t must needes be taken for a s!gne or to- 
ken of that which after followed, if the cir- 
cumstaunce be equally weighed and consi- 
dered; wherein, as I suppose, God shewed 
him scme more secrette knowledge ot his lat- 
ter daies and ende of his troubles : wherein it 
was thought that he had further inspiration, 
than all men did knowe; which appeared 
righte well by diverse speciall commumica- 


tions that he had with meat diverse times of 


his last ende:?” Vol.i. pp. 507—310. 

The Earl of Northumberland, who 
had fermerly been under the proiec- 
tion of Wolsey, lost no time in exe- 
cuting his commission. The remo- 
val of the Cardinal from Cawoed ex- 
cites an interest in his favour, which it 
is not easy to suppress. 


«| Aswe were going downe out of the great 
chamber,my lorde demaunded where his ser- 
vauntes were become ; the which the earle 
and Mr. Walche had inclosed within the 
ehappell there, because they should not trou- 
ble his passage. Notwithstanding my lord 
would not goe downe untillhe had a sighte 
of his servauntes ; to whom it was aunswer- 
ed that he might not sce them. £ Why so ” 
then quoth my lord. £1 will not out of this 
house, but I will see my servaunts, and take 
my leave of them before I will goe any fur- 
ther” And his servauntes, being in the 
chappell, having understanding that my lord 
was going away, and that they should not 
see him before his departure, they began to 
grudge, and to make suche a rutheful noise, 
that the commisioners were in doubte of a 
tumulte, to tarry among them; wherefore 
thev were let out and suffered to repaire to 
my lord, in the great chamber; where they 
kneled downe before him; among whome 
was no one drie eye, but earnestly lamented 
their master’s fall and trouble. To whome 
my lord gave comfortable wordes, and worthy 
praises for their dilligence, honesty, and 
truthe done to him heretofore, assuring them, 
that what chaunce soever shall happen him, 
he was a very true and a just man to his 
sovereigne ford. And thus with a lamen- 
table manner, shaked every of them by the 


hand 
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** Then was he constrained to departe, the 
nighte drewe so faste on. And so my lord 
his horse, and ours were ready brought into 
the inner courte; where we mounted and 
comming to the gate to ride out; which was 
shut, the porter opening the same to let us 
passe, there was ready attending a great 
nomber of gentlemen with their servauntes, 
such as the earle had appvinted for that pur- 
pose, to attend and conduct my lord to Pom- 
fret that nighte, and so forthe, as ye shall 
hereaftcr heare. Bur to tell you of the nom- 
ber of the people of the country that “cre as- 
sembled at the gate to lament his departing, 
I suppose they were in nomber above three 
thousand people; which at the opening of 
the gates, uiter they had asighte of Lim, cri- 
ed with a Joude voice, * God save your grace, 
God save your grace! Tie foull evill take 
them that have thus taken you from us! We 
pray Ged that a verv vengeance may lighte 
upon them !? Thus they ran after him, cry- 
ing through the towne of Cawood, they lov- 
ed him so well. Surely they had a great 
losse of him, bothe riche and poore: for the 
poore had by him great relicfe ; and the rich 
lacked not his ccunsetl and helpe im all their 
troubles ; which caused him to have such love 
among the people of the country.” Vol. 1. 
pp. 520, 521. 

“The next day my lord removed towards 
Doncaster, and came into the towne by 
torche lighte, the which was his desire, be- 
cause of the people. Yet notwithstanding, 
the people were assembled, and cried out up 
on him, § God save your grace, God save yout 
grace, my good lord cardinall ) running be- 
fore him with candles in their hands, whe 
caused me to ride by his side to shadowe 
him from the people; and yet they perceiv- 
ed him, and lamented his misfortune, curs- 
ing his accusers. And thus they brought 
him to the Black-friars, within the which he 
was lodged.” Vol. i. pp. 522, 523. 


On his arrival ut Leicester, the 
sickness, of which he complained by 
the way, had increased in an alarm- 
ing degree. ‘The «acccount of his 
last moments shall conclude our quo- 
tations. 


“Upon Monday in the morning, as I 
stoode by his bed side, about eighte of the 
clocke, the windowes being close shut, and 
having waxe lightes burning upon the cup- 
borde, I beheld him, as me seemed, drawing 
faste towardes deathe. He perceiving my 
shadowe upon the wall by the bed side, 
asked who was there ? ¢ Sir,’ quoth I, ‘1am 
here” How doe you?’ quoth he to me 
“Very well, Sir,’ quoth 3, ‘if I mighte s¢ 
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your grace well.” © What is it of the 
elocke ” saide he tome. ‘Sir,’ said I, ¢ it 
is past eight in the morning.’ 
the clocxe ? quuth he, * that cannot be,’ re- 
hearsing diverse times, ‘cighte of the 
clocke,’ ‘eighte of the clocke,’ ¢ hay, nay, 
quoth he at fast, 
the clocke : for by erehte of the clocke shall 
you lose your master : for my time draweth 
neare, that I must de purte this world’ 
With that one Doctor Palmes, a worship- 
ful gentleman, being his chapleine and 
ghostly father, standing by, bad me se- 
eretly ‘demand of him if he would be shri- 
ven, and to be in a readiness towardes God, 
whatsoever should chaunce. At whose de- 
sire L asked him that question. * What have 
ve to doe to aske me any suche question ” 
quoth he, and began to be very angry with 
me for my presumption; untill at the laste 
Master Doctor tooke my parte, and taiked 
with him in Lattine, and so pacified him. 

“ At afternoone Master Kingstone sent 
jor me into his chamber, and at my comming 
there saide to me, § So it is, thatthe king 
hath sent me letters by Master Vincent, one 
of your old companions, who hath bin in 
trouble in the towre for mone v that my lord 
should have at his last departing s from him, 
which cannot nowe be founde. Wherefore 
the king, at this Vincents request, for the 
declaration of liis truthe, hath sent him hi- 
ther with his grace’s letters, that L should 
‘xamine my lord iu that behalfe, and to 
have your counsel] herein, to the intente my 
lorde may take it well and in good parte. 
This is the cause of my sending for you: 
therefore I pray you of your counsell, what 
way is beste to be taken therein, for the 
true acquittal of this pore @entleman, Mas- 
ter Vincent” § Sir,’ quoth I, € as touching 
that matter, after mine ndivie e, ve shall in 
your owne person resorte unto him to visite 
him, and in communication breake the mat- 
ter unto him. And if he will not tell the 
truthe, there be that can satisfy the kings 
minde therein. But in any wise, mention 
not, nor speake of my fellowe Vincent. 
And a'so I would advise you not to tvacte 
the time with him; for he is very sicke, and 
I feare me he will not live past a day.’ Then 
went master Kingstone to visit him; and 
asked him first howe he did, and so forthe 

proceeded in conversation, wherein Master 
Kingstone demaunded of him of the sayd 
money saying, § that my lord of Northum- 
berlande hath founde a booke at Cawood 
that reporteth, that you had but late fifteen 
hundred poundes; and it will not be founde, 
not so much as one penny thereof: who 
hath made the king privy of the same. 
Wherefore the king hath written unto me, 
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to demaund of you where it is become ? for 
it were pity that tshould be immbeaztd t om 
you bothe. “Theretore } shail require vou, 
inthe Kings naine, to telime the truthe ; 
to the intent that I may make Just repoi'e 
unto his majesue of your auesweer therem, 
With that my lord paused a litule and saide, 
‘Oh, good Lorde !Low much doth it grieve 
me that tue King should think in me any 
such d. ceite, wherein i should deceive him 
of any one penny that Lhase.  aather than 
1 would, Master Kingstone, inmbeazie, or 
deceive him of one penny, 2 would it were 
moulten, and put into my mouthe ? which 
wordes he spake twise or thrice very velie- 
mently. 1 have nothing, ne never had 
(God be my judge), that I esteemed so 
much my owne, but that I tooke it ever 
to be the king’s goods, hav ng but the bare 
use thereof during my life; and after my 
death to leave it wholly to him: wherein he 
hath but prevented my intent and purpose, 
And for this money that ye do maund« f me, 
[assure vou that it is none of mine, fort 
borrowed it of diverse of my fmends to bu. 
rve me,and to bestowe amoung my servantes, 
Wio have taken great paies about ine, like 
true and faithful servantes. Notwithstand- 
inv if it be his pleasure to have this money 
from me, f must hold me contente. Yet I 
would mosthumb!y beseeche his Majestie, 
to see — satishe “al, for the discharge of my 
conscience unto them that Lowe it” § Who 
be they” quoth | Mr. Kingstone. * That 
shall I shewe you,’ saide my lorde. € 1 bors 
rowed two hundred pounde s thereof of sir 
Jolin Allen of London; and another two 
hundred poundes ef Sir Richard Gresham 
of Loudon ; also other two hundred poundes 
of the master of the Savoie, also two hun- 
dred pounde s of Dr Hickden, deane of my 
colledge in Oxentorde; and two hundred 
poundes of the treasurer of the churche of 
Yorke ; and also two hundred poundes of 
parson Ellis nv chaplen; and another one 
hundred poundes of a pricst, that was ther 
his steward, whose name I have forgotten ; 
to whome I trust the king will restore the 
same againe, fomas much as it is none of 
mine’ * Sir,’ quoth Mr. Kingstone, ‘ there 
isno doubte in the king ; whom ye need not 
to mistrust in that, but when the king shall 
be advertised hereof, as I shall reporte, at 
my retourne, of your earnest request there- 
in, his grace will doe as shall become him. 
But Sir, ] pray you, where is this money ? 
‘Mr. Kingstone,’ quoth my lord, ¢ I will 
not conceale it from the king ; but will de- 
clare it unto you, or I dye, by the grace of 
God. ‘Take a little patie nee with me, I 
beseeche you.” * Wellsir, then willl trou- 
ble you no more at this time, trusting uaat 
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ye will tell me to morrowe.’ € Yca, that I 
will, Mr. Kingstone, fur the mo hey 1s safe 
enougiie, aid in an honest man’s Keeping : 
who will not kepe one penny the reof from 
the king.’ And then the abbotot Leicester 
sent fur Mr Kin stone tosupper; who then 
departed for that mghte, 

* Howbevt mys lord \ axed very sicke, 
most likely to die that nighte, and often 
swooned, and as me thoug! it ‘drew e on taste 
to his cnde, untull it was foure of the clocke 
of the morning: at which time Lb spake to 
him, and asked him how he did. * Well,’ 
quoth he, ‘if Uhad any meate ; lL pray you 
give me some. ‘air there is none redy, 
said I * 1 wis,’ quoth he, * ye be the more 
to blame: for vou should have alwates 
meate for me ina readiness, to eate when 
my stomache serveth me; therefore [pray 
you get me some; tor 1 intend this day 
to make me strong, to the intent that [ may 
occupy myselfe in confession, and make mec 
ready to God? © Then sir” quoth I, ‘I 
will call up the cookes to provide some 
meate for you; and will also, if it be your 
pleasure, call for Mr. Palmes, that ye may 
common with him, untill your meate be 
ready? © With a good will,’ quoth he. 
And therewith L went fast, and called up 
the cookes bidding them to prepare some 
meate for my lord. Then went 1 to Mr. 
Palmes, and tould him what case my lord 
was in; willing himto rise, and resorte to 
him with spede. And then I went to Mr. 
Kingstone, and gave him warning, that, as 
I thought, my lord would not live ; advis- 
ing him that if he had any thing to say to 
him, he should make haste for he was in 
great daunger, ¢ In good faith,’ quoth Mr. 
Kingstone, ‘ ye be to blame: fer ye make 
him believe that he is sicker, and in more 
daunger, than he is indeed.’ £ Well sir,’ 
quot ‘i 1, ‘ ve shall not say another day but | 
have given you warning, as Lam b urd to 
doe, and discharge mysclf therein. ‘Vhere- 
fore I pray you, whatsoever shall chaunce, 
let no negligence be ascribed to me herein ; 
for 1 assure vou his life is very shorte, Do 
therefore as ye thinke beste.’ Yet never- 
theless he rose, and made him ready, and 
came tohim. After he had esten of a cul- 
lace made of chicken a spoonful or two, at 
the laste quoth he, * Whereof was. this 
cullace made?’ ¢ Forsothe sir,’ quoth J, 
‘of a chicken” © Why,’ quoth be, * it is 
fasting day,’ (being St. Andrews even), 
‘What though it be,’quoth Dactor Palmes, 
‘ve be excused by reason of your sickness ?” 
‘Yea,’ quoth he, ‘ what though ? Lwilleate 
no more.’ 

‘< {hen was he in confession the space of 
anhoure. And when he had ended his con- 
fession, Master Kingstone came to him, and 
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bad him good morrowe ; for it was about 
six of the clocke, and asked him “es he 
did. * Sir,’ quoth he, ¢ 1 tarry but the plea- 
sure of God, to render up my poore soule 
into his handes.? * Not so sir” quoth Mas. 
ter Kingstone, ¢ with the grace of God, ye 
shall live, and do very well; if ye will be of 
good cheere” © Nay in good soothe, Mas- 
ter Kingstone, my disease is suche that I 
cannot live ; for i have had some experi. 
ence im phisicke. ‘Thus itis: Lhave a fluxe 
with a continuall feaver ; the nature where- 
of is, that if there be no alteration of the 
same within ciglit daics, either must ensue 


excorriation of the entrailes, or frensy, or 


else present deathe ; and the best of these 
three 1s deathe. And as 1 suppose, this is 
the eighth day: and if ve see no akeration 
in me, there is no remedy, save that I may 
live a day or two after, but deathe, which is 
the beste of these three, must followe.’ * Sir,’ 
suide Master Kingstone, * you be in such 
pensivene ss, doubung that thing that in good 
faithe ye need not’ * Well, wal, Master 
Kingstone,’ quoth my lord, ¢ I see the mat- 
term: iketh you much worse than you should 
be against me; howe it is framed If knowe 
not. But if | had served God, as diligent- 
ly as Lhave done the king, he would not 
have given me over in my grey heares 
But this is the juste rewarde that I must 
receive, for my diligent paines and study, 
that 1 have had, to yi him service ; not re- 
garding my service to God, but only to sa 
tisfi e his pleasure. | pray you have me most 
humbly commended unto his royall ma- 
jestie ; and beseeche him in my behalfe, to 
call to his princely remembrance all mat- 
ters proceeding betweene him and me frora 
the beginning of the world, and the pro- 
eresse of the same ; and most especially in 
his waighty matter ;’ (meaning the mat- 
ter betweene good Queen Katherine and 
him) * and then shall lis graces conscience 
knowe, whether [have offended him, or no 
He is a prince of rovall courage, a and hath a 
princely harte ; and rather then he will miss 
or want any parte of lis will or pleasure, he 
will endanger the losse of the one halfe of his 
realme For t assure you, I have often 
kneeled before him the space sometimes of 
three houres, to persuade him from his will 
and appetite: but 1 could never dissuade 
him therefrom. ‘Therefore Mr Kingstone, 
I warne you, if it chaunce you hereafter to 
be of his privy counsell, as for youre wis- 
dome, ve are very mete, be well assured 
and advised, what ye put in his head, for 


ye shall never put it out againe.’ Vol. ! 
pp. 537—5453. 
© *¢ Master Kingstone farewell. JT can no 


more save, but I wish ere 1 dye, all thing 
to have ‘good successe, My time draw eth 
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on faste. I may not tarry with you. And 
forget not what I have saide and charged 
you withall: for when I am dead, ve shall 
peradventure remembre my words better. 
And even with those wordes he began to 
draw his speche at lengtie, and his torgue 
to faile ; his eves being presently set in ‘Me 
head, whose sight failed him Then began 
we to put himin remembrance of Christ’s 
passion; and caused the yveomen of the 
guarde to stand bye secre tly, to see him 
dye, and to be witnesses of his wordes at 
his Geparture ; who heard all his saide com- 
munication; andincontment the clock struck 
eight, and then gave he up the ghost, and 
thus he departed this present hfe. And 
calling to remembrance, howe he saide the 
day before, that at cight of the clocke we 
should lose our master, as it is before re- 
hearsed, one of us looking upon an other, 
supposing that either he knewe or prop he- 
sied of his departure, vet before his depar- 
ture, we sent for the abbot of the house , to 
annovle him, whoe made all the spede he 
could, and came to his departure, and so 
sayd certaine praiers, before the breath was 
fully out of his body 

“ Here is the ende and full of pride and 
arrogancy of men, exalted by fortune to 
dignities: for I assure you, in his time, he 
was the haughtiest man in all his procced- 
ings alive ; having more respect to the ho- 
nor of his person, than he had to his spiritu- 
all profession; wherein should be shewed 
all meekness, humility and charity; the dis- 
cussing whe we anv further I leave to di- 
vines.” Vol. i pp. 545, 546. 


Quarterly Review, No. VUIT. Art. 

1810. 

REVIEWERS are in this respect un- 
‘ler the same circumstances with of- 
fenders against the laws of their coun- 
try; that a present virtue is not ad- 
mitted to cancel a former crime. 
Were this not the case, we should 
be glad to receive the present num. 
ber of the Quarteriv Review as an 
explation for some others which we 
have found it neeessary to condemn. 
This declaration is not drawn from 
us by the growing talent of the work, 
or the more liberal cast of its poli- 
_ although these are facts which 


e are glad to acknowledge : noris it 
a pF ih to the wit (in the phrasco. 
logy of Bonaparte ¢rofi few mesure ) 
of the last article in this number, or 
to the acute and philosophical spirit 
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of criticism and the delicacy of taste 
and feeling displayed in the first 
Our attention was naturally, and on 
the whole agreeably, engaged by Art. 
1S, “On the Evangelical Sects,” 
which professes to be «a Review of 
“ TTints to the Public ana Le gislu. 
ture by a Barrister ;” a work that 
needs only to be known in order to 
be condemned by every friend to re- 
ligion. 

On the pretensions ‘and character 
of this writer we are rejoiced to find 
the sentuuments of the Quarterly Re- 
viewers In un!son with those we ven- 
tured to deliver in cur volume for 
1809, p. 369. Such of our readers 
aS arc not in possession of their cri- 
tigue will be gratified by the following 
just and manly extracts fom it. 
* Our agreement with the Barrister 
in some points has not prevented us,” 
they say, “ from perusing his book 
with astonishment and indignation at 
its ignorance, its calummious misre- 
presentations, and its impudent call 
upon the legislature.” p. 481. And 


acai: 


“Tt is either gross misrepresentation or 

oss ignorance in the Barrister, to imput 
oO ee parties” (the followers of Wosies 
and those of Whitfield) ** the doctrine of 
predestination, which is the poimt ot ditier- 
ence between them. It is equally sbsurd 
and false to accuse either party of Anton 
Mianism, which nas been expicitly dtsa 
vowed and reprobated by both, Whenever 
anv half frantic stati has set it afloat 
This however 1s not the only flaw 
sarrister’s bill ef indictment. Que racica! 
mistatement pervades the whole of lus in- 
vective—a wilful and malicious mists! 
ment of the point in dispute. Hie un.forn.'y 
represents the Methodists as tence hing t' 
compatubility of a vicious Ife with a savin: 
faith, whereas, what they assert ts, that good 
works are the consequence, and not the 
price of salvation, * Repentance, whereby 
men forsake sin; Justification, or the par- 
con of sin by faith in the atonement of 
Christ ; and sanctification, or salvation trom 
sin by the grace and Spirit of Christ :’ 16 
are the tenets which the vy hold and 2 
this is their authenticated confession ye 
faith, and nothing more than an ap pe al to 
this is needed to put such a calumniator to 
shame.” pp. 482, 483. 

The Barrister having commended 
the clergy of the Establishment for 
“inculcating moral duties’? rather 


t. 


inthe 
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than going in search of * doctrinal 
mysteries,” the Reviewer thus ex- 
claims: 

“ Wiat! the bishops! the dignified clergy! 
Have they then exploded all doctrinal mys- 
teries ? have they ceased to hold the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the corruption of the 
human will, and redemption by the cross of 
Ciiris: ? Do our clergy solenmly pray to 
their Miker weekly before God and man, 
inthe words of a liturgy which they know 
cannot be believed? iither this is true , of 
the Barrister is a ibeller, a rank and con- 
victed libeller.”  p. 484. 

He then strongiy udverts to the au- 
dacity of a Socinin calling upon the 
legislature to proceed * against a bo- 
dy of men” (the Methedists) “* who 
profess to butid their belicf upon the 
articles of the established Church, 
and who only meet epart from it be- 
cause, according to their teclings, 
they do not hear tts doctrines suflici- 
ciently enforced within its walls.”’ p. 
485. 

Having thus gibbeted the Barris- 
ter @ ferrorem for the whole race of 
avowed or wnonymous assailants of 
sects which they neither understand 
nor will exan:'ne, the Reviewer pro- 
ceeds to repel, which he does with 
great abliitv and effect, some of the 
misrepiesentations which have Iate- 
ly appearcd on the subject of Mle- 
thodism ; and closes with an extend- 
ed investigation of the system of dis- 
cipline and doctrine maintcined by 
the followers of Mr. Wesley. He 
professes to explain the causes of the 
success of Me:hodism ; to shew the 
enemies of the sect wherein its wis- 
dom consists ; to point cut its errors 
to its adherents; and to examine 
whether the good may not be attaln- 
able without the evil which alloys it. 
Tt is not by anv means our intention 
to follow the Reviewer through the 
whole of his able criticue. We 
should pot, indeed, have thought it 
necessary to enter upon the subject 
at all, but that we desired to shew 


our readiness to commend as well as 
to condemn; and that we conceived 
it due, not to the Methodists merely, 
but to the general interests of relivion, 
to supply some correctives to certain 
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errors, both of fact and inference, 
into which the Reviewer has fallen. 

In the first place, then, we cordi- 
ally concur with this writer In attri- 
buting the success of Methodism to 
the zeal of their preachers; to their 
enforcement of those doctrines which 
are peculiar to Chrisuanity,and which 
are founded in Scripture and in the 
principles of our nature; and to the 
wonderful organization and tactics 
of their societies. 

We as cordially concur with him 
in admiring the practical precepts 
bound up by Mr. Wesley with his 
creed; and have always considered 
the followers of that great man as 
characterized ino a peculiar man- 
ner by that practical spirit) which 
such a system is calculated to pro- 
duce. 

Nor is our assent less entire to the 
hrinciiidc OF some of the Reviewer's 
objections to the Methodistic sys- 
term. ut whilst we concur in the 
principle of some of his objections, 
we are compelicd to add, that even 
these are for the most part too strong. 
ly penned, and that the facts in 
which thev are founded are in some 
instances inaccurately stated. Flere, 
however, It will be necessary to de- 
scend to particulars. 

Our readers are probably aware 
that the discipline of the Methodist 
society divides all its members into 
what ure called Classes, consisting of 
from tweive to thirty persens each. 
To exch class a leader is appointed, 
who meets his cluss once every week, 
and, after relating his own religious 
experience since they lust met, re- 
quires from each individual who is 
present a similar account. The 
question generally put by the leader 
is simply, & W hat has bee n the state 
of your soul’? And to this the ai- 
swer is often very brief; though 
frequently also it leads to a some- 
what detailed exposure of the trials, 
temptations, and conflicts of the 
week, of the means employed to ob- 
tain grace to be faithful to their en- 
gragements, and of the grace which 
has been vouchsafed in answer te 
prayer. 
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Besides the classes, to which all Me- 
thodists must belong, there are dands, 
which consist of a smaller number, 
as three, four, or five, and these al- 
ways Intimate friends; the men and 
women, the married and unmarried 
meeting separately. ‘The persons en- 
rolled in these bands are supposed to 
have attained a higher proficiency in 
piety than the gencral body: the be- 
ine united to a band, therefore, is by 
no means a necessary part of Metho- 
dism. The members of the bands are 
required to confess their faults to each 
other freely and plainly, and to put 
and to endure in turn the most 
searching questions respecting their 
spiritual state, and the sins they have 
committed in thought, word, or deed. 

The Reviewer loudly exclaims 
against this last practice, as leading 
to the worst consequences. Thoughts 
which otherwise would have been 
dismissed as soon as conceived, he 
apprehends, will be treasured up for 
discussion, and by discussion be so 
embodied and fixed in the mind as to 
pollute, when the professed object is 
to purify. Now here we really believe 
that neither the fact por the philoso- 
phy of the case is with the Reviewer. 
The fact we believe, on good grounds, 
to be, that although the religious com- 
munications of coarse and yulgar 
minds will naturally partake of coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, yet, a due regard 
being had to this circumstance, no- 
thing of an impure or polluting na- 
ture passes at the band meetings of 
the Methodists. The Reviewer, in- 
deed, regards it as an undeniable in- 
ference, that such inquiries as are di- 
rected to be made there must lead to 
disclosures and explanations destruc- 
tive to female modesty. But he may 
be well assured, that even in Metho- 
dist circles the love of reputation, and 
the anxiety se faire valvir, stand in 
the way of confessions which would 
be disgraceful and humiliating. Ge- 
neral acknowledgments of guilt and 
sinfulness, of weakness and irresolu- 
tion, of want of love and faith; or ge- 
neral admissions that the mind is ha- 
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rassed by temptations, or distracted 
by worldiy care, may indeed be heard, 
because these, while they satisfy the 
conscience, are not on the whole dis- 
creditable in the eves of others; such 
eeneral confessions necessarily im- 
plying indeed no more than every 
Christian would allow to be more or 
less his own experience. As for spe- 
cific details, they are for the most part 
aveided with a surprising degree of 
dexterity, partly from the causes al- 
ready hinted at, and partly from a sort 
of self-delusion which prevents men 
from seeing their own dispositions 
and actions in their true colours. 
Does the Reviewer suppose that it a 
Methodist has been guilty of a gross 
but undetected falsehood, or has com- 
mitted some other secret but scanda- 
lous sin, he will bring forward at a 
class or band meeting specific details 
of the fact ? He may bewail in strong 
terms his sinfulness; he may d — e 
his proneness to depart from God 
and to sin against bim; he may dwell 
on the slow progress he has made in 
rectilying the sinister and crooked 
bias of his nature, and in crucifying 
the flesh with its affections and lusts; 
he may, in the recollecuon of parti- 
cular acts of sin, lament, even with 
tears, his violated engagements ; but 
in general he will stop short of any 
more minute specification. 

We couid add much to shew that 
the particular evils here stated to flow 
from the practice of confession, as it 
existsamong the Methodists, have lit- 
tle or no foundation in fact. The evils 
which really result from it we believe 
indeed to be considerable; but then 
they are ofa different kind from those 
deduced from it by the Reviewer. I 
fosters, for example, as we have al- 
ready intimated, habits of insincerity 
and seli-delusion. It hasa tendency 
also to make their religion a religion 
of parade, to substitute cant for ge- 
nuine feeling, and the ready applica- 
tion of a certain phraseology for that 
holiness of heart and life without 
which no man shall see the Lord. 

W hat we have here said applies in 
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at least an equal degree to the prac- 
tice which prevails at the Methodist 
love-feasts, where both men and wo- 
men publicly narrate their religious 
history, or, to use the common phrase, 
“relate their experience.” It is cer- 
tainly expecting too much of human 
nature to hope that men will publicly 
degrade themselves for the general 
rood. And we will venture to say, in 
conformity with the old fable of the 
window in the heart, that the rea/ ex- 
perience of every human being, if re- 
lated with impartiality and fideiity, 
could not fail to degrade him in the 
eyes of his fellow-creatures. Why 
then put his virtue to so hazardousa 
test? Why tempt him, while he co- 
vers his faults under some gencral 
acknowledgments of ruilt, to be the 
trumpeter of his few paltry excellen- 
cies, blazoning what he hes, and per- 
haps supplying what he has not! 

lar be it from us to impute to the 
Methodists, to whose piety as a body 
we are most ready to bear our testi- 
mony, any intention to deccive ; er to 
suppose that the conduct which they 
would pursue in any given situation, 
would not be as correct as that of any 
other body of men whatever. But 
still, while human nature is what it 
is, (to this we recur) it cannot be that 
that should not often happen, which 
circumstances, aided by the most 
powerful motives, have a direct ten- 
dency to produce. 

The Reviewer sums up his objec- 
tions tothe Methodist practice of con- 
fession, as he calls it, by aflirinine 
that “itis likely to make inore street- 
walkers than their) preaching re- 
claims,” (p. 499). We cannot help 
thinking that the Reviewer has here, 
as in one or two other places, Inad- 
vertently sacrificed truth and preci- 
sion to point and effect. If this state- 
ment be well founced, in what respect 
has the Barrister maligned the Me- 
thodists? Can any thing be pointed 
out, even in his calumnious pages, 
which more directly asserts the im- 
inoral tendency of the Methodist in- 
stitutions: Besides, the assertion is 


directly at varlance, not only with his- 
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torical truth, but with the testimony 
of the Reviewer himself in all parts 
of his critique. For if this represen- 
tation were correct, could it also be 
true that it is impossible, as the Re- 
yiewer affirms it to be, “ for an un- 
prejudiced, or even an honest ob- 
server, to doubt that the Methodists 
produce great and = certain good 
among the lower classes ; that they 
instruct the grossly ignorant in their 
duties; that they frequently reclaim 
the idle, the profligate , the drunken, 
and those whose habits of ferocious 
brutality seemed to be inveterate, and 
would certainly bave been incorrigi- 
bie by any other means; and that thus, 
by the prevention of crimes,” &e. 
which 1s the effect of their labours. 
“ direct and immediate benefit arises 
to the state ?”? We trust that the Re 

viewer, on calm reflection, will be 
disposed to abandon this” charge. 
\ ‘i h, after all, is founded, not on any 
specitic details that have come to his 
knowledge, but on mere surmise as 
to what may possibly be the effect of 


certain practices, the real nature of 


which practices also are greatly mis- 
conceived. 

We have too great a respect for 
the Reviewer's candour, to believe 
that he himself can approve of this 
method of appreciating the merits of 
so large, and In many respects so va- 
luable,a body of men. We willingly, 
therefore, ascribe it to haste and i 
advertence. 

There is, however, another pas- 
sage, connected with this discussion, 
which we do not think admits of the 
same excuse. The Reviewer blames, 
we think justly, the habit of watching 
the bodily sensations, and deducing 
from them a ground either of despon- 
dency or self-gratulation. Tad he 
stopped here, we should have entire- 
ly agreed with him. He proceeds, 
however, to brand as cqually mis- 
chievous the habit of watching the 
state of the mind (p. 498), which the 
Methodist discipline requires. Here 
the Reviewer is at issue, not with the 
Methodists only, but with Scripture. 
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Passages Inculcating the severest 
scrutiny of our spiritual state will be 
found prodigally scattered through 
the pages of holy writ. What mean- 
ing’ would the Reviewer attribuie to 
such commands as these: “ Exam- 
luc yourselves 3’ * Prove your own 
selves 37" * Let every man prove his 
wn work 3” & Consider your ways 3” 
‘Keep thy heart with all ciligence :”’ 
Or with what propriety could he, 
who should neglect narrowly to scru- 


nize his heart, use the prayers of 


the Pslamist; “ Examine 
Jord, and prove me; 
ind my heart ;” 


ine, O 
ivy my reins 
“Who can under- 
stand his errors $ Cleanse thou me 
from my secret faults; Search 
me, O God, and know my heart; trv 
me and know my thoughts; see if 
there be any wicked Way In me!” 
The Reviewer’s language appears 
tous to proceed from a milsa ppre hen- 
sion of the real nature of Christian 
holiness. If holiness consists niain- 
lyin rectitude of intention, simgie- 
ness Of aim, and purity of motive, 
how Is it possible, without that vici- 
lant scrutiny to which he obye Cts, to 
eral 1 that we are indeed posses- 
ors of it: 


The Reviewer would admit the 


propricty of a rigid self-examination 


previous to a participation of the 
Holy Sacrament. But would he 
somfine this examination to what 
was gross and palpable—to the ex- 
ternal act; or would he not deem it 
our duty to scrutinize the thoughts 
ihe secret motives, the unha!llowed 
propensities of the miund, that we 
might repent of these also before 
God, and implore his grace to resist 
and overcome them ? 

It would be an easy matter to 
shew the contraricty of the Revicw- 
e’s sentiments In this essential point 
practice, not only to 
Scripture, but to the Liturgy and Hlo- 


milies of the Church, and the writ 


ines of our best Divines. But we will 
content ourseives with asking him, 
whether, if the attainment of holi- 
ness of heart and life be the great 
ject at which the Christian ought 
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to aim, it be not altogether unphilo- 
sophical as well as unscriptural to re- 
gard its attainment as possible with- 
out that severe self-scrutiny which is 
here too hastily proscribed! Odsta 
frincifiis is a good maxim in moral 
as well as in physical ills; and He 
who best knew the nature of man as- 
sures us, that the heart 1s the source 
from which ail manner of crimes pro- 
ceed. What then wouid be the coun- 
scl of a wise man to those who wish- 
ed to “purify themselves even as he 
is pure??? Would it be to abandon 
the practice of severe self-scrutiny ? 
Would it not rather be, In the lan- 
euave of inspriation, “ Watch and 
pray ;’’ “examine and prove your own 
“keep thy heart with all dill- 

r out of it are the issues of 


souls 3”” 
eence, fo 
life.” 
There 1s another incidental re- 
mark of the Reviewer to which we 
feel itour duty to object, not without 
some hope that, when our objection 
shall have been stated, the Reviewer 
himself may be disposed to concur in 
it. “If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves; but it is diffi- 
cult to admit self-deceit as an apolo- 
vy for those prolessors of righteous- 
ness who call themselves the vilest of 
sinners, while at the same time they 
have an assurance of salvation.” (p. 
497), The proposition which is here 
insinuated by the Reviewer is, that 
expressions whichimply an assurance 
of salvation are so inconsistent with 
confessions of great guilt and sinful- 
ness, that even the supposition of 
self-deceit will hardly account for 
theirunion. Butis it not the grand 
characteristic of the Gospel, that 1 
invites the sinner, whatever his sins 
may have been, to accept of mercy, 
and to return, by penitence and faith 
to the bosom of his heavenly Father? ! 
In one place we find St. Paul affirm- 
ing “TI am the chief of sinners.” And 
in another, “ Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of glory, which 
the Lord the righteous Judge will 
give me in that day.” And,surely, 1 
isnot unnatural to suppose that a 
sense of his own demerits should 





grow upon the Christian; in other 
words, that he should advance in hu- 
miility, In proportion as he advances 
In holiness. This view of the sub- 


ject, wi ch we conceive to be just in 
point of icasoning, might be estab- 
lished by ev.dence wiich the Re- 
viewer hihuseift would admit to be 
dec'sive. My dear friend,’ said 


the divine }flerbert on the day of his 
death, * T iave nothing to present to 
my merciinu! God but sin and misery ; 
but the first is pardoned, and a few 
hours will iow put a period to the 
Jatter.”’ In a like awful moment, 
we find the pious Hooker exclaim- 
“Tf thou, O Lord, shouidst be 


ie, 
extreme to mark what I have done 
amiss, who can abide it?’ And 


again: “ T plead not my righteous- 
ness, but the forgiveness of my un- 
righteousness :” and yet he almost 
immediately adds, “IT am at peace 
with all men, and God is at peace 
with me; and from that blessed as- 
surance I feel that inward joy which 
this world can neither give nor take 
away.’ Now we mean not to deny 
‘that much of the language of this 
description which takes place among 
the Methodists may be the language 
of delusion. Our object is merely 
to shew the injustice of that sweeping 
sentence of condemnation pronoun. 
ced by the Reviewer on all declara- 
tions, Which combine low and hurnili- 
ating thoughts of ourselves with 
lively hopes of heaven. So far are 
we from agreeing with the Reviewer 
on this point, that we believe that 
they whose hopes of heaven are the 
best founded will be likely to feel 
most deeply.and express moststrone- 
lv, thelr own guilt and sinfulness, in 
the view of the purity of the Divine 
law, and of the infinite grace and mer- 
cy of the Gospel. 

iWe readily concur with the Re- 
viewer in condemning the watch- 


nights of the Methodists, and that 
for reasons which do not materially 
differ irom those on which he 
his ceisures. 

To the author’s next material ob- 


grounds 
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jection against the Wesleyan system, 
we can yield only ameasured approba- 
tion. It respects their public and for- 
maul dedication of themselves to God. 
An assembly is convened for the pur- 
pose, and a form of self-dedication is 
read tothem from the putpit, design- 
ed inthe highest degree possible to 
awe the mind. The opening inyo- 
cation sufficiently characterizes the 
oath: “ On! most dreadtul God,” &e. 
Now had the writcr merely condemn- 
ed the particular mode of this dedi- 
cation, we might have acquiesced in 
his judgment. But we cannot but 
hesitate, as sound churchmen, to con- 
demn such an act, however modified, 
as in itselfimproper, when we Call to 
mind the language and spirit of our 
baptismal, Coufirniauion, and eucha- 
ristical serviccs. What are these but 
a series of scif-dedicating ordinances! 
Does the writer discern any thing of 
parade in these services? Does he 
find that men solemaly devoted, like 
Hannibal, from their youth, and who 
have sealed their vows to God, not 
by one ordinance, but by a succes- 
sion of ordinances invested with all 
the awe of which the simplicity of 
our ecclesiastical constitution admits. 
and which can be derived from the 
most solemn sanctions of the word ot 
God (as, for instance, * he that eat- 
eth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself’) 
have, as he supposes of the Metho. 
dists, found no middle point between 
disobedience and despair, between 
the altar and the mad-house. If so, 
J.and E. Beale do well indeed to 
“inform the religious public, that 
they have enlarged their house for 
the reception of the insane ;” and we 
may expectto see our pews discharge 
a considerable portion of their con- 
tents into this hospitable mansion. 
The Reviewer is altogether wrong 
in supposing that the Methodists 
regard al! as unbelievers who are 
not of their sect, nor do the passa- 
ees which he produces in proof of 
this at all warrant the inference he 
draws from them. Neither is it ue 
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as he affirms, that they intermarry 
only within their own pale. 

Much as we disapprove of many 
things in both the Evangelical and 
Methodist Magazines, we think that 
the Reviewer must, on second 
thoughts, admit that he has over- 
stepped the bounds of truth and _ so- 
berness, when he affirms that these 
works produce xofhing but evil. 
(p. 508.) 

His remarks on the Cheap Repo- 
sitory tracts are still more objectiona- 
able. These invaluable tracts were 
the work, not of the Methodists, but 
of Mrs. Hannah More, and one or 
two of her friends. They may all be 
obtained at Hatchard’s or Rivington’s ; 
and we challenge the Re viewer, after 
he shall have read them, to point out 
a single article in the collection which 
will justify bis harsh censure of them 
as “base trash.”? The “ Fatal Choice” 
is certainly not ore of them. It is 
somewhat unfortunate, after what has 
already passed, that the Reviewer 
should have been betrayed into ano- 
ther attack, so totally unfounded, oa 
the well-earned reputation of Mrs. 
H. More. High as she deservedly 
ranks on account of her other writ- 
ings, and useful as they have been, 
we do not hesitate to say, that none 
of them are more marked by genius 
and talents, nor have all of them com- 
bined been more useful to society, 
than those very tracts which the Re- 
viewer has thus, unwittingly as we 
trust, laboured to discredit. 

In the early part of the Review 
(p. 485) the Reviewer admits that 
* the Methodists profess to build 
their belief upon the articles of the es- 
tablished church, and only meet apart 
from it because, according to their 
feelings, they do not hear its doc- 
trines sufficiently enforced within its 
walls ;” and yet he afterwards (p. 511) 
somewhat inconsistently expostulates 
with them for leaving the church 
because “ the preacher is dull, or they 
have had a dispute with the vicar 
concerning tithes.” He must be 
aware that such an expostulation will 
Christ. Obsery. No, 109. 
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have no effect on men who secede 
because the doctrines of the church 
are not preached within her wails. 
We are ut some loss to account tor 
this and some other inconsistencies 
which we have noticed in this Re- 
view, except on the supposition that 
two different hands were employed 
in constructing the article, 

We avoid entering upon what is 
suid prapeceny the Methodist views 
of the doctrine of ussurance. because 
it would open to us a wider field than 
we are at present disposed to enter 
upon. Lor the same reason we leave 
various other points wholly untouch- 
ed, and will content ourscives with 
saylmy, that we think the Reviewer 
has greatly exsgecrated the evils, 
both moral and political, wiich are 
to be apprehended from the growth 
of this body. 

We have alluded the more freely 
to some of the errors of this Revicw, 
because the excellence of a great 
part of it may have the effect of ob- 
taining for those errors a more ready 
currency. If we judge the author 
aright, he will not condemn us for 
speaking our mind. On the whole, 
we thank him sincerely for his re- 
view. We consider it as a very im- 
portant document on the actual state 
of religion. It breathes through 
many of its pages a remarkable spivit 
of candour. It stands aloof from that 
unphilosophical and disingenuous 
temper which has confounded all 
sects and parties which have any 
thing in common; which almalga- 
mates the tub-preacher with the 
zealous and consistent churchman, 
the licentious antinomian with our 
brightest exemplars of practical ho- 
liness; which, while it laughs at the 
cry of the “church is in danger’ 
from the machinations of popery, 
will raise that very cry when it may 
serve to crush a particular division 
of the clergy, whose zeal and piety 
render them obnoxious; whic! sees 
as much to hate in those doctrines of 
the Methodists in which they agree 
with our articles, as in that praxis of 
I 
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discipline, or in those superadded ex- 
travagancies, in which they ditfer 
from them. Such writers, we are 
convinced, are the very men who 
muitiply the sects they detest. Let 
other writers arise, with the same 
candour us the author before us, and 
a more intimate acquaintance with 
the subject; let the ministers of the 
Estabiisiment cling to those funda- 
mental doctrines of Scripture more 
than once adverted to in this striking 
review ; let them give the same mo- 
menium to the grand national ma- 
chine which carries on the little go- 
cart of the Methodists; let each man 
consider his own neighbourhood as a 
little level to be recovered from the 
encroachments of vice by embank- 
ments raised by his own hands ; and, 
under the Divine blessing, the face 
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of things will change. Honest men 
will not contend against us, lest 
“ haply they be found to fight against 
God.” Old times will return. The 
multitude called upon by this author 
to read the historics of ihe Fathers 
of the English Church wili no jonger 
say “these were the fathers, but 
where are the children (’—they will 
discern their ¢lorious features stamp- 
ed upon our countenance ; they will 
discover in our hands “ keys” which 
will at least open the hearts of their 
countrymen; the most unequivocal 
“right of succession” in the inheri- 
tance of our ancestors’ virtues; and 
the best “ patrimony” which St. Pe- 
ter and the whole college of Apos- 
tles had to bequeath—those doc- 
trines and practices which they lived 
and died to establish and disseminate. 








vid 
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PME SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

THe Renort of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge for the year 1809, has 
recently been published, It is preceded by 
a Sermon, preached in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, by Dr. Bathurst, the present Bishop 
of Norwich. This sermon seems to have 


been intended by his lordship as an anti- 
dote to that preached last year in the same 


place by the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Deas 
of Sarum, on which we had oceasion to 
comment, at the close of our volume for 
1809, (p. 810). The Bishop of Norwich is 
so far from reiterating his predecessor’s at- 
tuck on the schools whic h have been erect- 
ed on the Lancastrian plan, that he seems 
plainly to point to them, in corgmon with 
other similar institutions, when, after shew- 
ing the advantages which would flow “ from 
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a general, well-reculated, gratuitous educa- 
tion of the poor,” he adds, that the bene- 
volent exertions of many excellent persons 
among us, (especially for some ycars past) 
to meliorate the condition of the poor, and 
to promote the education of their children, 
exceed every thing of which we have an ac- 
count in any other nation, or in any other pe- 
riod in the history of our own.” With a libe- 
rality which is highly creditable to him, his 
lordsh ip thus endeavours to moderate those 
icclings of jealousy, respecting the British 
and Foreign Bible Societies, which have 
been unbappily entertained by some mem. 
bers of the establisimeit. 

* Let then Christians, of every denomi- 
nation, Who have ut heart the true interest 
of domestic, oref social life ; let every friend 
to the welfare of his country ; let every lov- 
er of mankind, conteibute a portion of his 
time and money to this great work and ‘le. 
bour of love,’ (the work of educating the 
poor). 
England more particulaciv endeavour, in 
the first place, to second the highly useful 
exertions of *the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge ;? but let them noi 
stop ere, and imagine that they have done 
enough; let them enlarge their views, and, 
by a comprehensive and well-placed libe- 
rality, encourage and support other aux7li- 
ary societies, the generous aim of which is 
to communicate to those who sit in dark- 
ness, and * in the shadow of death,’ the glo- 
rious light of revelation, by circulating 
among them the knowledge of the Bible. 
On the circumstances which arise in fram- 
ing such designs, it is possible that men’s 
minds may stand divided for a season; up- 
on such points, therefore, | assume no pri- 
vilege, from this occasion, io speak for 
others. If the main end to be pursued, the 
dissemination of Christian knowledze, were 
attended to, in every town and village of the 
united kingdom, as it well deserves to be, 
with earnestness and assiduity, there 1s no- 
thing which might not be hoped for. The 
moral world would soon assume a new face ; 
and it is hardly too much to say, that this 
happy and highly-favoured island would, in 
a few vears, bear some faint resemblance 
(3 dlowing Sap hunsan imperfections) to that 
heavenly city, which the beloved disciple 
of our Lord contemplated in a vision. ‘A 
city which had no necd of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it; for the glo- 
ry of God did lighten it, andthe Lamb is the 
licht thereof; a: nd there shallin no wise en- 
ter into it any thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever w orketh abomination, or mak- 
eth a lie ” 

We now come to the Report itself From 
this it appears that the new edition of the 
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Welsh Scriptures, with the Common Pray- 
er and Singing Psaims, amounting to 0,000 
copies, which the society resolved in March, 
1805, to print for circulation in Wales, is 
now in a course of distribution. Tbe whole 
charge of this edition, with the binding in 
calf, is defrayed by the Society, and copies 
are furnished to any of the imhabitants of 
Wales, through the medium of the Bishops, 
or any other members of the Society, at six 
shillings each, which is considerably less 
than half the prime cost. ‘his intelligence 
was communicated to the principality in a 
circular letrer addressed by Dr. Gaskin to 
the members of the Society residing within 
it. Lhe communication,” it is added, 
‘ has been reccived with great satisfaction 
and numerous applications are made and 
continue to be made for copics’.” The 
society cannot but feel grateful to Almigh- 
ty God, thut they are thus enabled to dis- 
pense the sacred records of His holy word, 
and the pure apostolical Liturgy of the 
Church of England, amongst a people so 
enxious to receive them ; cud they continue 
fervently to supphcate the great Head of 
the church, that these their efforts mav be 
productive of lasting good, to the glory of 
his name, the enlargement of his fold, and 
the eternal salvation of souls.” To this pi- 
ous prayer we add our cordial amen! 

Five thousand copies of the Common 
Prayer in the Manks language have also 
been recently printed, and distributed in 
the Isle of Man, at a litthe more than one 
third of the prime cost. 

the number of subseribing members to 
this institution is now 3,560, of whom about 
475 have been added since the beginning of 
1809. ‘The number of schools under their 
direction is 116, containing about 5,000 
scholars. The number of Bibles sent to 
the members during the preceding year is 
8,760; of New Testaments and Psalters, 
12,540; of Common Prayers, 19,060; of 
other bound books, 19,440; of tracts, 120,236. 
Besides which, 773 Bibles, 2,629 Ne ‘w Tes- 
taments ard Psalters, 76 Common Pravers, 
424 other bound books, and 6,114 tracts, 
have been sent gratuitously to the East In- 
dies, to the Royal Navy, and in various 
other channels. Weobserve a verv proper 
note at the end of the Society’s list of books. 
It apprises members that the packets of 
books which they reccive on the terms of 
the Society ought to be paid for within three 
months afier they have hee n received ; and 
thatno books on the Society’s terms will in 


* How strong a proof that Wales is not 


saturated with the Scriptures ' 
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future be granted to any member who is in 
arreaur for two years’ subscription, or the 
amount of five pounds for books, 

In this Report are inserted the resolu- 
tions on the stibject of auxiliary societies, 
to be formed in the difierent dioceses 
throughout tie kingdom, to which we gave 
— an our namber for May 1810 (p. 
SIO). e hepe the plan may hliave been 
found suce io z 

Phe expenditure of the Society, from the 
13ti Aprl 18.9, to March V9, 1810, 
amounts to abouc doc OF this sum, 
about 12,2002. jiave been paid for books, &e 
including «he Welsh Scrmrures, the Manks 
Common Prayer, and some praver books 
for the Danish prisoners in Great Bintain. 
The expense of the inast india mission is 
1,208/. and of the Scilly mission, 387/. Up 
wards of 7UU/, more are expended im differ- 
ent charituble purposes ; and Wie remain- 
der in salaries to uftecrvs, and various con- 
tingent expenses. ‘he reccipts are toa 
similar amount, and consist of, benefactions 
and legacies, Li77—subseriptons from 
members, 3,053/.—recerpts for bouks, &c 
6,230/, (besides 9,000/. of arrears still due) 
—dividends of various funds, of which 646/, 
are specifically tor tiie East india niss:ors, 
about 5,100/. The remainder consists of a 
remis-1on of the tncome tax, 3U8/. and the 
produce of an estate, 1682. 
the society’s funds is followed by a state- 
ment, which has also been separately cireu- 
lated, with a view to repel a prevalent opi- 
nion that the tncome of the Society exceeds 
its annual expenditure, and is in an accu- 
mulating state, and to prevent the donations 
which would otherwise be made to them 
from being diverted into other channels. 
So faris this opinion from being correct, 
that inthe year ending April 1809, 1% was 
necessary to sell 1,765/. three percent. stock 
to meet the excess of their exec ‘we 
over their income; and at the last sudita 
sum of 3,020/. remained due to the book. 
seller and printer, which was over and above 
the amount of their receipts for the vear, 
Tie Board, however, trast, * that that gra- 
cious Providence, which for more thana 
century past has enabled them to carry on 
their designs for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, and edi fying the bedy of Christ, will 
still furnish the means by which these ob- 
jects may be pursued with inerc ased activi- 
ty and vigour.” We very sincerely hore 
that this may be the ease, and that the So 
ciety for promoting Christian knowledges, 
Jaying aside all prejudice and partial aflec- 
tion, will dev:.te itself with energy and sim- 
plicitv to the one great object of its insti. 
tution,—the universal dissemination of the 
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pure, unadulterated Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified. 

We now come to the account of the So- 
cicty’s Protestant Mission in the East tn- 
dies, for the year 1809. 

The Rev. Mr. vezold having written 
that the spirit of refractoriness and disor. 
der which had appeared in the Malabar 
congregation at Vepery had been in part 
subdued by means of the Secretary’s letter 
in the name of the Society, but that a few 
still continued refractory ; the Society inti- 
mated to Mr. Pezold, in reply, that the an. 

cient rules of the mission ought to be ob- 
served as strictly as possible, and that the 
government of the country, they trusted, 
would protect their missicnaries from d:s- 
turbance. ‘This the government had shewn 
liscli withing todo, From a subsequent ac- 
count if appears that things were more 
quict. 

Mr Pezold, in January 1809, visited the 
Christians at Pullicat, to whom he preach- 
ed several times. He administered the 
Lord’s supper to thirty-nine Portuguese 
and twenty-three Maiabar Christians, and 
baptized twenty-three children, He also 
visited and consoled the aged and infirm. 
In bFebruary he wentte St ‘bhomas’s Mount, 
and on his arrival found ail the good people 
assen bled to hear the Gospel preached to 
them in their own language. Two Roman 
Catholics were received into the congrega- 
tion, and seven heathens were pubbecly ex- 
amined and baptized, who had been under 
instruction for some time. Before he de- 
parted, the people gave him the contents 
of their alms-box, about nine pagodas, for 
their poor fellow Christians at Pullicat ; and 
though poor themselves, they promised, 
should God bless their undertakings, to 
continue their weekly ecllections for the 
same purpose, Mr. Pezold has sent ex- 
tracts from his diary, from whieh it appears, 
that the religious duties of the mission had 
been regularly performed by himself, in 
conjunetion w ith the e: techists and school- 
musters. The number of communicants in 
the native congreg:ttons on aster day, Was 
nearly 200, who were all quiet and peace- 
able Christians 

The Rev Mr. Holzherg writes from Cud- 
Galore, that his Isbours in the mission have 
been uninterrupted. In both the English 
andl Malabar congregations many have 
heard the word profitably. His school, con- 
sisting of twenty children, was under the 
care of a verv able and w orthy schoolmas- 
ter, called Pitshey- Mutton, who had been 
recommended by Mr, Kolhoff, of Tanjore. 
In 1806, he had baptized nineteen children 
and six adults: the communicants were 
eighty-two. In 1807 he had baptized four 
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children, and three adults: the communi- 
cams were ninety-eight. In 18U8 he had 
baptized tourteen children and nine con- 
verts: the communicants were 102. He 
had dispersed books and tracts in creat 
numbers 

The Rev. Mr. Pohle writes from Trichi- 
napoly, expressing his great satisfaction in 
the appomtment of Mr. Horst one of the 
Society’s missionaries He observes, that 


in consequence of the age and infirmities of 


the country priest, Satuanaden, and of the 
state of the south: rn congregation, ideas 
wore entertained of ordaining, according to 
the rites of the Lutheran church, two or 
three of the fittest catechists, that they may 
administer to the Tanjore and southern 
congreyations. 

The Rev . Messrs, Kolhoff and Horst, the 
missionaries at Tanjore, speak of a Brahmin 
of whose conversion to Christianity they 
had good hopes. This Brahmin was willing 
to be employed in any situation in the mis- 
sion, but the income of the Tanjore mission 
being already inadequate to their most ne- 
cessary disbursements, the missionaries 
were under t! e painful necessity of direct- 
ing him to look out for assistance from the 
missions on the coast. A great part of the 
revenues of the country were tormerly al- 
lotted, by the Hindoo kings, to the support 
of heathen temples and Brahmins; and 
this appropriation is continued by the Bri- 
tish government. When a Brahmin, there- 
fore, resolves to embrace Christianity, he 
not only draws on himself the indignation 
of his order, and of all other Hindoos, but 
forfeits all the privileges and emoluments 
he formerly enjoyed, Of course he has none 
to look up to, for assistance in obtaining a 
livelihood, but to Christians. 

The native fellow-labourers had conti- 
nued to assist Messrs. Kolhoff' and Horst in 
preaching the word of God to Christians 
and heathens, and had visited the country 
congregat! ons ina variety of places, exhort- 
ing them to live as bec ‘ame Christians. Sat- 
tianaden had been employed in dispensing 
the Sacraments in various places. They 
complain much of the want of more Mala- 
bar Bibles and ‘lestaments in all the con- 
gregations; and they state that great pains 
had been taken to inure the children under 
their care to habits of profitable industry. 
They mention the zeal shewn by several 
members of the congregation at Buddaloor 
to act according to their Christian engage- 
ments. The Christians, it appears, have 
been often prevented, by the heathen civil 
servants of the Company, from attending 
pubiie worship on Sundays, being called to 
work on that day. A strict order had been 
given, by a late excellent collector, that no 
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Christian should be obliged to work on Sun- 
days; but this order, it seems, is not en- 
forced. 

Buddaloor was the very place where the 
late Mr. Swartz was robbed of his gold 
stock-buckle. At that time there was not 
a single Christian there, but now there is a 
great number, as may be seen by the ac- 
count of this mission for 1794. 

‘Lhe increase of the Tanjore congregation 
is stated to be 35, viz. 2 Hindoos of high 
cast, 4 persons of the Kalla cast, 5 of the 
Palla cast, 15 Pariars, and 9 Papists. The 
communicants were 253. 

The Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar 
had been put to great inconvenience by the 
interruption of their usual supplies from Co- 
penhagen, and had applied to the govern- 
ment of Midras for protection and support, 
their pecuniary difficulties having obliged 
them to lessen the number of their children 
and to postpene many urgent objects. Their 
congregation, however ,in the midst of these 
disadvantages, lad enjoyed the means of 
grace, and had had an increase of sixtv. four 
children, born of Christian parents, and 
efourteen adults, who had quitted heathen- 
ism, and accepted the saving Gospel of 
Christ; among these was a Mahrattian 
Brahmin, who spoke the Telinga language, 
and who had become, not only a theoreti- 

al, but a real and practical Christian, in 
which character he continued to persevere. 
‘Their communicants were 1048. Mr. John, 
the missionary, had lost his sight so as to 
be unable to read and write ; as had the 
assistant, Mr, Schreyfogel. In this state of 
afliction, the fuithful senior catechist Sa- 
roiragen, and the other catechists in the 
Tranquebar district, had aflorded them 
much comfort and assistance. The govern- 
ment of Madras had advanced, for the use 
of the mission, 200 pagodas a month, which 
was, however, much less than its necessi- 
tics required. 

Fsom the letters of Messrs. Kolhoff and 
Horst is given a long extract, in which 
these gentlemen comment with much feel- 
ing on certain passages in the fifteenth 
number of the transactions of the London 
Missionary Society, which they understand 
to reflect on their conduct and that of thei 
predecessors in the mission, more particu- 
larly as having made an unwarrantable com- 
promise of principle, in the indulgence 
shewn to their converts on the subject of 
Cast. Messrs. Cran and Desgranges, in 
their Journal of the Sth of Mareh 1865, 
soon aiter they had arrived in India, ob- 
serve, QOur two lads” (Christian lads, 
we presume) “are sick, but they will eat 
nothing which our cook dresses, as he is of 
the Pariar cast. Is it not the duty of Mis- 
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future be granted to any member who is in 
arrear for two years’ subscription, or the 
amount of five pounds for books, 

In this Report are inserted the resolu- 
tions on the stibject of auxiliary societies, 
to be formed in the difierent dioceses 
throughout the kingdom, to which we gave 
currency in our number for May 1810 (p. 
S¥o). We hope tiie plan may have been 
found succ essful , 

Phe expenditure of the Society, from the 
13ti April 16.9, to Mareh V9, 1810, 
amounts to abosuc Pde Of this sum, 
about 12,2002. iiave been paid for books, &e. 
including whe Welsh Scrmrures, the Manks 
Commun Prayer, and some praser books 
for the Damish prisoners in Great Britain. 
The expense of the ihast india mission 1s 
1,2082. and of the span mission, 3874. Up 
wards of 7UG/, more are expended in difler- 
ent charitable PUPPoOses ; anal ihe remain- 
der in salaries to thier vs, and various con- 
tingent expenses. ‘ihe reccipts are to a 
similar amount, aud consist of, benefactions 
and legacies, Lit7//—subserptions trom 
members, 3,033/.—rece:pts for books, &c 
6,230/. (besides 9 Q00/. of arrears still due) 
—dividends of various funds, of which 6462. 
are specifically tor tiie East india miss-ors, 
about 5,100/. The remainder consists of a 
remis-ion of the income tax, 3U8/. and the 
preduce of an estate, 168/. 
the society’s funds is followed by a state- 
ment, which has also been se parately circu. 
lated, with a view to repel a prevalent opt- 
nion that the :ncome of the Socicty exceeds 
its annual expenditure, and is in an accu- 
mulating state, and to prevent the donations 
which would otherwise be made to them 
from being diverted into other channels. 
So faris this opinion from being correct, 
that in the year ending April 1809, 1 was 
necessary to sell 1,765/. three percent. stock 
to meet the excess of their exie cd ‘we 
over their income ; and at the last audit a 
sum of 3,020/. remained due to the book. 
seller and prunter, whieh was over and above 
the amount of their receipts for the vear, 

Tie Board, however, trast, * that that gra- 
cious .Providence, which for more thana 
century past has enabled them to carry on 
their designs for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, and edifving the bedy of Christ, will 
still furnish the means by which these ob- 
jects may be pursued with increased active 
ty and vigour.” We very sincerely hore 
that this may be the case, and that the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian knowledge, 

Jaying aside all prejudice and partial aflec- 
tion, will dev.te itself with energy and sim- 
plicitv to the one great object of its insti- 
tution,—the universal dissemination of the 
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pure, unadulterated Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified. 

We now come to the account of the So- 
cicty’s Protestant Mission in the East tn- 
dies, for the year 1809. 

The Rev. Mr. vezold having written 
that the spirit of refractoriness aod disor- 
der which had appeared in the Malabar 
congregation at Vepery had been in part 
subdued by means of the Secretary’s leiter 
in the name of the Society, but that a few 
still continued refractory ; the Society inti- 
mated to Mr, Pezold, in reply, that the an- 
cicnt rules of the mission ought to be cb- 
served as strictly as possible, and that the 
government of the country, they trusted, 
would protect their missicnaries from dis. 
turbance. ‘This the government had shewn 
lisclf willing todo, From a subsequent: ac- 
count it appears that things were more 
quict. 

Mr Pezold, in January 1809, visited the 
Christians at Pulliicat, to whom he preach- 
ed several times. He administered the 
Lord’s supper to thirty-nine Portuguese 
and twenty-three Maiabar Christians, and 
baptized twenty-three children. He also 
visited and consoled the aged and infirm. 
In kebruary he wentte St ‘}homas’s Mount, 
and on his arrival found all the good people 
assen bled to hear the Gospel preached to 
them in their own language. ‘Two Roman 
Catholics were received into the congrega- 
tion, and seven heathens were pubbely ex- 
aniined and baptized, who had been under 
instruction for some time. Before he de- 
parted, the people gave him the contents 
of their alms-box, about nine pagodas, for 
their poor fellow Christians at Pullicat ; and 
though poor themselves, they promised, 
should God bless their undertakings, to 
continue their weekly cclleetions for the 
same purpose. Mr. Pezold has sent ex- 
tracts from his diary, from whieh it appears, 
that the religious duties of the mission had 
been regularly performed by himsclf, in 
conjenction with the eatechists and sechoot- 
musters. Phe number of commmenicants in 
the native conmreg: tions on Laster day, Was 
nearly 200, who were all quiet and peace- 
able Christians 

The Rev. Mr. Holzherg writes from Cud- 
Calore, that his Isbours in the mission have 
been uninterrupted. In both the English 
and Malabar congregations many have 
heard the word profitably. His se hool, con- 
sisting of twenty children, was under the 

care of a verv able and w orthy schoolmas- 
ter, called Pitshey- Mutton, who had been 
recommended by Mr. Kolhoff, of Tanjore. 


In 1806, he had baptized nineteen children 
and six adults: the communicants were 
cighty-two. 


In 1807 he had baptized four 
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children, and three adults: the communi- 
cants were ninety-eight. In 1808 he had 
baptized fourteen children and nine con- 
vyerts: the communicants were 102. He 
had dispersed books and tracts in great 
numbers 

The Rev. Mr. Pohle writes from Trichi- 
napoly, expressing his great satisfaction in 
the appoinument ‘of Mr. Horst one of the 
Society’s missionaries He observes, that 


in consequence of the age and infirmities of 


the country priest, Sattianaden, and of the 
state of the southern congregation, ideas 
wore entertained of ordaining, according to 
the rites of the Lutheran church, two or 
three of the fittest catechists, that they may 
administer to the Tanjore and southern 
congregations. 

The Rev. Messrs. Kolhoff and Horst, the 
missionaries at Tanjore, speak of a Brahmin 
of whose conversion to Christianity they 
had good hopes. This Brahmin was willing 
to be employed in any situation in the mis- 
sion, but the income of the Tanjore mission 
being already inadequate to their most ne- 
cessary disbursements, the missionaries 
were under tl e painful necessity of direct- 
ing him to look out for assistance trom the 
Missions on the coast. A great part of the 
revenues of the country were tormerly al- 
lotted, by the Hindoo kings, to the support 
of heathen temples and Brahmins; and 
this appropriation is continued by the Bri- 
tish government. When a Brahmin, there- 
fore, resolves to embrace Christianity, he 
not only draws on himself the indignation 
of his order, and of all other Hindoos, but 
forfeits all the privileges and emoluments 
he formerly enjoyed, Of course he has none 
to look up te, for assistance in obtaining a 
livelihood, but to Christians. 

The native fellow-labourers had conti- 
nued to assist Messrs. Kolhoff and Horst in 
preaching the word of God to Christians 
and heathens, and had visited the country 
congregations ina variety of places, exbort- 
ing them to live as became Christians, Sat- 
tianaden had been employed in dispensing 
the Sacraments in various places. They 
complain much of the want of more Mala- 
bar Bibles and ‘lestaments in all the con- 
gregations; and they state that great pains 
had been taken to inure the children under 
their care to habits of profitable industry. 
They mention the zeal shewn by several 
members of the congregation at Buddaloor 
to act according to their Christian engage- 
ments. The Christians, it appears, have 
been often prevented, by the heathen civil 
servants of the Company, from attending 
public worship on Sundays, being called to 
work on that day. A strict order had been 
given, by a late excellent collector, that no 
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Christian should be obliged to work on Sun- 
days; but this order, it seems, is not en- 
forced. 

Buddaloor was the verv place where the 
late Mr. Swartz was robbed of his gold 
stock-buckle. At that time there was not 
a single Christian there, but now there is a 
great number, as may be seen by the ac- 
count of this mission for 1794. 

‘Lhe increase of the Tengere congregation 
is stated to be 35, viz. 2 Hindoos of high 
cast, 4 persons of the Kalla cast, 5 of the 
Palla cast, 15 Pariars, a 9 Papists. The 
communicants were 253. 

The Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar 
had been put to great inconvenience by the 
interruption of their usual supplies from Co- 
penhagen, and had applied to the govern- 
ment of Midras for protection and support, 
their pecuniary difficulties having obliged 
them to lessen the number of their children 
and to postpene many urgent objects. Their 
congregation, however, in the midst of these 
disadvantage s, had enjoyed the means of 
grace, and hud had an increase of sixtv. four 
children, born of Christian parents, and 

efourteen adults, who had quitted heathen- 
ism, and accepted the saving Gospel of 
Christ; among these was a Mahrattian 
Brahmin, who spoke the Telinga language, 
and who had become, not only a theoreti- 
eal, but a real and practical Christian, in 
w hich character he continued te persevere. 
‘Their communicants were 1048. Mr. John, 
the missionary, had lost his sight so as to 
be unable to read and write ; as had the 
assistant, Mr. Schreyfogel. In this state of 
afliiction, the faithful senior catechist Sa- 
roiragen, and the other catechists in the 

Tranquebar district, had aflorded them 
much comfort and assistance. The govern. 
ment of Madras had advanced, for the use 
of the mission, 200 pagodas a month, which 
was, however, much less than its necessi- 
tics required. 

Fsom the letters of Messrs. Kolhoff and 
Horst is given a long extract, in which 
these gentlemen comment with much: feel- 
ing on certain passages in the fifteenth 
number of the transactions of the London 
Missionary Society, which they understand 
to reflect on their conduct and that of thei 
predecessors in the mission, more particu- 
larly as having made an unwarrantable com- 
promise of principle, in the indulgence 
shewn to their converts on the subject of 
Cast. Messrs. Cran and Desgranges, in 
their Journal of the Sth of Mareh 1805, 
soon after they had arrived in India, ob- 
serve, ™QOur two lads” (Christian lads, 
we presume) “are sick, but they will eat 
nothing which our cook dresses, as he is of 
the Pariar cast. Is it not the duty of Mis- 
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future be granted to any member who is in 
arrear for Uwo years’ subscription, or the 
amount of five pounds for books, 

In this Report are inserted the resolu- 
tions on the stibject of auxibary societies, 
to be formed im the difierent divceses 
throughout uie kingdom, to which we gave 
Currency in our namb er for May 1810 (p. 
393). We hope the plan may have been 
found successiul : 

Phe expenditure of the Society, from the 
13ti April 16.9, to March Vo, 1810, 
amounts to about dou OF this sum, 
about 12, 100d. diave been puicd for boaks, &c. 
including che Welsh Scriptures, the Manks 
Sommoun Prayer, and some praver books 
for the Danish prisoners in- Great Biitain. 
The expense of the tuast india mission 1s 
1,208/. and of the Sc my m nina’ 30rd. Up 
wards of 70U/. more are expended in differ- 
ent charitable purposes ; and ihe remain- 
der in salaries to uiecrvs, and various con- 
tingent expenses. ‘he reccipts are toa 
similar amount, and consist of, benefactions 
and Jegacies, Lt7/7l—subseriptons from 
members, 3,0353/.—rece:pts for bouks, &c 
6,230/, (besides 9,000/ of arrears still due) 
—<dividends of various funds, of which 6467, 
are specifically tor tie East india miss:ors, 
about §,100/. The remainder consists of a 
remis-ion of the income tax, 3U8/. and the 
preduce of an estate, 1682. 
the society’s funds is followed by a state- 
ment, which has also been separately circu- 
lated, with a view to repel a prevalent opi- 
nion that the :ncome of the Society exceeds 
its annual expenditure, and is in an accu- 
mulating state, and to prevent the donations 
which would otherwise be made to them 
from being diverted into other channels. 
So faris this opinion from being correct, 
that inthe year ending April 1809, it was 
necessary to sell 1,765/. three percent. stock 
to meet the excess of their ex:encd ‘we 
over their income; and at the last audit a 
sum of 3,020/. remained due to the book. 
seller and printer, which was over and above 
the amount of their receipts for the vear, 
The Board, however, trust, ™ that that gra- 
cious .Providence, which for more thana 
centurv past has enabled them to carry on 
their desiens for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, an d edi fying the bedy of Christ, will 
still furnish the means by which these ob- 
jects may be pursued with inere ased activi. 
tv and vigour.” We very sincerely hore 
that this may be the ease, and that the So. 
ciety for promoting Christian knowledge, 
Jaying aside all prejudice and partial aflec- 
tion, will devte itself with energy and sim- 
plicitv to the one great object of its insti- 
tution,—the uniyersal dissemination of the 
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pure, unadulterated Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified. 

We now come to the account of the So- 
cicty’s Protestant Mission in the East tn- 
dies, for the year 1809. 

The Rev. Mr. vezold having written 
that the spirit of refractoriness aod disor- 
der which had sppeared in the Maiabar 
congregation at Vepery had been in part 
subdued by means of the Secretary’s leiter 
in the name of the Society, but that a few 
still continued refractory ; the Society inti- 
mated to Mr. Pezold, in reply, that the an- 
cient rides of the mission ought to be ob- 
served as strictly as possible, and that the 
government of the country, they trusted, 
would protect their missicnaries from di:s- 
turbance. ‘This the government had shewn 
liscli willing todo, From a subsequent ac- 
count it appears that things were more 
quict. 

Mr Pezold, in January 1809, visited the 
Christians at Pullcat, to whom he preach- 
ed several times. He administered the 
Lord’s supper to thirty-nine Portuguese 
and twenty-three Maiabar Christians, and 
baptized twenty-three children. He also 
visited and consoled the aged and infirm. 
In bebruary he wentte St ‘bhomas’s Mount, 
and on his arrival found all the good people 
assem bled to hear the Gospel preached to 
them in their own language. Two Roman 
Catholics were received into the congrega- 
tion, and seven heathens were pubbely ex- 
amined and baptized, who had been under 
instruction for some time. Before he de- 
parted, the people gave him the contents 
of their slms-box, about nine pagodas, for 
their poor fellow Christians at Pullicat ; and 
though poor themselves, they promised, 
sheuld God bless their undertakings, to 
continue their weekly ecllcetions for the 
same purpose. Mr. Pezold has sent ex- 
tracts from his diary, from whieh it appears, 
that the religious duties of the mission had 
been regularly performed by himself, in 
conjunction w ith the cate C hists and school- 
musters. The number of communicants in 
the native congreg: tions on Easter day, Was 
nearly 200, who were all quiet and peace- 
able Christians 

The Rev. Mr. Holzherg writes from Cud- 
Calore, that his Isbours in the mission have 
been uninterrupted. In both the English 
and Malabar congregations many have 
heard the word profitably. His school, con- 
sisting of twentv children, was under the 

re of a very able and worthy schoolmas- 
re called Pitshey- Mutton, who had been 
recommended by Mr. Kolhoff, of Tanjore. 
In 1806, he had baptized nineteen children 
and six adults: the communicants were 
eighty-two. In 1807 he had baptized four 
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children, and three adults: the communi- 
cams were ninety-eight. In 18U8 he had 
baptized fourteen children and nine con- 
verts: the communicants were 102. He 
had dispersed books and tracts in great 
numbers 

The Rev. Mr. Pohle writes from Trichi- 
napoly, expressing his great satisfaction in 
the appomiment of Mr. Horst one of the 
Society’s missionaries He observes, that 


in consequence of the age and infirmities of 


the country priest, Sattianaden, and of the 
state of the south:rn congregation, ideas 
wore entertained of ordaining, according to 
the rites of the Lutheran church, two or 
three of the fittest catechists, that they may 
administer to the Tanjore and southern 
congregations. 

The Rev. Messrs. Kolhoff and Horst, the 
missionaries at Tanjore, speak of a Brahmin 
of whose conversion to Christianity they 
had good hopes. This Brahmin was willing 
to be employed in any situation in the mis- 
sion, but the income of the Tanjore mission 
being already inadequate to their most ne- 
cessary disbursements, the missionaries 
were under t! e painful necessity of direct- 
ing him to look out for assistance trom the 
missions on the coast. A great part of the 

revenues of the country were tormerly al- 
lotted, by the Hindoo kings, to the support 
of heathen temples and Brahmins; and 
this appropriation is continued by the Bri- 
tish government. When a Brahmin, there- 
fore, resolves to embrace Christianity, he 
not only draws on himself the indignation 
of his order, and of all other Hindoos, but 
forfeits all the privileges and emoluments 
he formerly enjoyed. Of course he has none 
to look up te, for assistance in obtaining a 
livelihood, but to Christians. 

The native fellow-labourers had conti- 
nued to assist Messrs. Kolhoff and Horst in 
preaching the word of God to Christians 
and heathens, and had visited the country 
congregations ina variety of places, exhort- 
ing them to live as became Christians, Sat- 
tianaden had been employed in dispensing 
the Sacraments in various places. They 
complain much of the want of more Mala- 
bar Bibles and ‘lestaments in all the con- 
gregations; and they state that great pains 
had been taken to inure the children under 
their care to habits of profitable industry. 
They mention the zeal shewn by several 
members of the congregation at Buddaloor 
to act according to their Christian engage- 
ments. The Christians, it appears, have 
been often prevented, by the heathen civil 
servants of the Company, from attending 
public worship on Sundays, being called to 
work on that day. A strict order had been 
given, by a late excellent collector, that no 
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Christian should be obliged to work on Sun- 
days; but this order, it seems, is not en- 
forced. 

Buddaloor was the verv place where the 
late Mr. Swartz was robbed of his gold 
stock-buckle. At that time there was not 
a single Christian there, but now there is a 
great number, as may be seen by the ac- 
count of this mission for 1794. 

‘Lhe increase of the Tape e congregation 
is stated to be 35, viz. 2 Hin doos of high 
cast, 4 persons of the Kalla cast, 5 of the 
Palla cast, 15 Pariars, and 9 Papists. ‘The 
communicants were 253. 

The Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar 
had been put to great inconvenience by the 
interruption of their usual supplies from Co- 
penhagen, and had applied to the govern- 
ment of Madras for protection and support, 
their pecuniary difficulties having obliged 
them to lessen the number of their children 
and to postpene many urgent objects. Their 
congregation, however, in the midst of these 
disadvantages had enjoyed the means of 
grace, and had had an increase of sixtv. four 
children, born of Christian parents, and 

efourteen adults, who had quitted heathen- 
ism, and accepted the saving Gospel of 
Christ; among these was a Mabhrattian 
Brahmin, who spoke the Telinga language, 
and who had become, not only a theoreti- 
cal, but a real and practical Christian, in 
which character he continued te persevere. 
‘Their communicants were 1048. Mr. John, 
the missionary, had lost his sight so as to 
be unable to read and write ; as had the 
assistant, Mr. Schreyfogel. In this state of 
afliction, the faithful senior catechist Sa- 
roiragen, and the other catechists in the 
Tranquebar district, had aflorded them 
much comfort and assistance. The govern. 
ment of Madras had advanced, for the use 
of the mission, 200 pagodas a month, which 
was, however, much less than its necessi- 
ties required, 

Fsom the letters of Messrs. Kolhoff and 
Horst is given a long extract, in which 
these gentlemen comment with much feel- 
ing on certain passages in the fifteenth 
number of the transactions of the London 
Missionary Society, which they understand 
to reflect on their conduct and that of thei 
predecessors in the mission, more particu- 
larly as having made an unwarrantable com- 
promise of principle, in the indulgence 
shewn to their converts on the subject of 
Cast. Messrs. Cran and Desgranges, in 
their Journal of the Sth of March 18065, 
soon aiter they had arrived in India, ob- 
serve, QOur two lads” (Christian lads, 
we presume) “are sick, but they will eat 
nothing which our cook dresses, as he is of 
the Pariar cast. Is it not the duty of Mis- 
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sionaries to adopt some plan for abolishing 
the cast among their converts? If we were 
to tolerate it, we should soon have wonder- 
ful accounts to transmit to our friends in 
Europe of our success : but the Scriptures 
must be our guide.” ‘The defence of Mes- 
srs. Kolhofl and Horst, to the charge which 
they conceive to be insinuated in this pas- 
sage, is as follows. 

‘© krom the commencement of tlie mis- 
sion on this coast,it has been the uniform 
practice of ail the Missronarics to instruct 
the converts from heathenism in the truths 
of Christianity, to insist upon their leading 
an holy life, pene shewing that they ar 3 
Christians, by loving God above all things, 
by considering all men of whatever deno- 
mination, religion, or cast, as their neigh- 
bours; to entertain a hearty good will tO 
wards them, and to do them all the good tn 
their power; but, never did they insist on 
any person who wished to embrace Ciiris- 
tianity, to renounce his cast. 

“ To desire a man to renounce his cast 
signifies, to require (for example) a man of 
the high Seyva, or Wellaler cast, who is ac- 
customed from his infancy to live only upon 
vegetables, to eat meat, to enter into a close 
connection, or to level himself, with the 
lower classes, and to intermarry with one 
another (e. g.) with the Pariars, a cast, who, 
from time immemorial, have made them- 
selves disgustful to all other classes of the 
natives, by their inattention to, and disre- 
gard of cleanliness, and particularly by feed- 
ing upon carrion. And although our Pro- 
testant Pariars are not allowed to use such 
detestable food; yet as their heathen and 
Romish relations are not debarred the use 
of it in like manner, the aversion of well- 
bred persons to enter into the closest con- 
nections with such a class of people, (at 
feast until every vestige of such filthy pro- 
pensities shall have been effaced) is founded 
upon reason and decency ; and w e donot feel 
ourselves warranted to require of the higher 
ranks such an unsecriptural surrender of their 


ay 


birthright, to which no nobleman or gen- 


( Jan, 


tleman in our own country, would ever sub- 
mit. 

“« As we presume that the equity of such 
a demand cannot be proved by any precept 
in the sacred oracles, nor from the practice 
of the apostles and primiiive Christians, and 
as besides such a demand might be produc. 
tive of fatal conseqiicnces, we have taken 
care to follow the same mode of acting as 
with regard to 


our predecessors huve done, 
much 


this Brahmin. We were, however, 
pleased in learning that he had made no 
objections against vegetable food, prepared 
at his request by a Wellaler, who, though 
of a igh cast, are mierior to that of the 
sramins.”” 

Messrs. Kolhoff and Horst likewise ad. 
vert to two other passages in the same num. 
ber of the Missionary ‘Transections, which 
thes —— as levelled both at them aad 
at the chaplains of the East India Compa- 
by. “We have reason to believe,” say 
hckies. Cren and Desgranges, * that there 
are many friends in this place who will 
gladly assist aud protect missionaries who 
are tru/y Gevoted to the work.” § May God 
incline the heart of one of our directors,” 
they sav in another place, “or of some ex- 
pertenced minister’? (we copy their Itatics) 
to come and preach in English, and erect 
the Gospel standard here.” 

Now we think that the first and the last 
of these remarks (we see nothing objec- 
tionable in the second) are very silty, and, 
perhaps, a little ‘* conceited ;” but they 
might have passed in a private communica- 
tion. We think it much more inexcusable 
in the Directors of the Missionary Society 
to have published them to the world. At 
the same time we think that no one who 
reads them will think that they deserved 2 
grave and serious refutation from Messrs. 
Kolhoff and Horst, or that it was consistent 
with the accustomed reserve and dignity of 
the Society for promoting Christian Know. 
ledge to make themselves a party in the 
dispute. 





VIEW OF 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Ovr limits i impose upon us the necessity 
of being very concise in our view of public 
ulfuirs. We can dono more than hastily 


“lance at the occurrences of the month. 


No action has yet taken place in Portu- 
gal. The hostile armics occupy the same 
position which they did at the close of the 
last month. Massena is said to have re- 
ceived reinforcements to the amount of 16 
or 17 thousand men, which proves his com- 
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munication with Spain to be open at least 
for large bodies of troops.. Lord Welling- 
ton haus also received some additional troops 
from this country. 

In Spain the French are evidently gain- 


mg ground. It is said to be the intention of 


Bonaparte to annex that country to France. 

The Hanse ‘Towns have at length been 
formally annexed to France. We may ex- 
pect shortly to hear of some change in Den- 
mark. ‘The confiscation of ships and car- 
voes from this country, and of British pro- 
duce and manufactures, proceeds with great 
rigrour. 

Bonaparte, in addition to his demands on 
the Hanse ‘Towns, andon Sweden and Nor- 
way, for seamen to man his ficets, has issu- 
al a decree for organizing a marine con. 
scription, to be raised inthe maritime de- 
nartments, which are therefore to be ex- 
empted from the military conscription, The 
number to be raised is 40,000, and they 
are to sbiaiah of youtlis from 13 to 16 years 
of age. A farther military conscription is 
likewise ordered, 

Another decree announces Bonaparte’s 
purpose of joining the Baltic to France by 
means of land canals. The thing is with- 


out doubt practicable, the greatest part of 


the distance being —— navigable by 
means either of rivers or canals, 

A dreadful insurrection of the Janissaries 
took place lately at Constantinople; but 
they appear to have been subdued, after 
committing great excesses, by the troops 
of the Grand Seignior, 

The message of the American President 
at the opening of Congress, gives that view 
of the foreign relations of the United States 
which might be expected ; complains of ail 
the beiligerents, b@t announces the revoca- 
aon of the Milan and Berlin decrees, and 


GREAT 


Tue present state of political affairs, 
hough on the whole peculiarly cloudy and 
portentous, is not altogether without its 
brighter parts. ‘The illness of our beloved 
Monarch has called forth the «aflectionate 
sympathy both of his immediate servants 
and of the people ; and the yet untried po- 
litical character of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, has led persons of very 
diflerent parties to entertain favourable 
hopes respecting him; hopes in which we 
cordially participate, and which are much 
encouraged by the dignified silence, as to 
the question wio shall be his ministers, 
which he has maintained up to the present 
weriod. The violence of party has a little 
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the proclamation which the President had 
issued in consequence, and of which we 
have already spoken. ‘The message notices 
the growing prosperity of the United States, 
and recommends the revisal of their laws 
relative to trade and navigation. It recom- 
mends also the institution of a national uni- 
versity. We were particularly pleased to 
observe that the President strongly de- 
nounces the African slave trade still carried 
on by American citizens, and recommends 
it to Congress to take farther steps for re- 
pressing thie evil 

‘Ile papers laid before Congress, _as well 
as some documents from France of a later 
date, prove that America has been far too 
precipitate in supposing that Bonaparte had 
any serious intention of altering his com- 
mercial policy He seems still determined 
to retain all the American property he bas 
already seized, and to seize as much more 
as he can, without any regard to the remon- 
strances of America. ‘America now de- 
mands of Engiand not only the revocation of 
the Urders in Council of Nov. 1807 and 
April 1809, but also those of May 1806, 
blockading the coast from the Elbe to 
Brest, and of January 1807, prohibiting neu- 
tral vessels from carrying on trade between 
hostile ports. ‘This shews that their com- 
plaints are directed full as much against 

Lord Grenyille’s administration as the pre- 
sent, 

Mr. Pinckney, the American Ambassa-« 
dor, has been ordered to suspend his func- 
tions at our court, and to commit the ma- 
nagement of any aflairs which may require 
the intervention of a minister, to a Chargé 
Affaires. This is done avowedly because 
we have at present in America no minister 
of Mr. Pinckney’s rank ;_ no step having yet 
been taken to replace Mr. Jackson, 


BRITAIN. 


abated, Oppositionists generally become 
more calm and measured in their language 
when they approach the threshold of office. 
They naturally reflect, that conciliation will 
soon become their leading interest; and 
that they, like the King or Regent whom 
they serve, must lay aside the colours of a 
party, if they hope successfully to govern a 
great nation. Mr. Perceval is generally al- 
jowed to have risen in general credit by the 
very able and manly manner in which he 
has contended in favour of his own views on 
the subject of the regency ; and if he has 
erred on this point, he has erred by 
following the example of Mr. Pitt ; and 
he has alsp erred in common with Lord 
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Grenville. His lordship has maintained 
his consistency on the great constitutional 
doctrine at issue, and this unquestionably 
has been the chief matter. He has evident- 
Jy magnified in an undue degree the small- 
er points of diilerence between himself and 
Mr. Perceval. 

Rumour says that Ear] Grey is to be the 
Premier under the Regent, and that his 
lordship’s party, and that of Lord Gren- 
ville, without any addition, are to constitute 
the new ministry. Inthe mean time, the 
commercial difficulties of the country are 
great; and our manufacturing imterests 
more and more declining. The burning 
decrees of Bonaparte appear eilectual for 
the present. America is returning to herfor- 
mer ill-hurnour with us, and France is urg- 
ing her to direct hostility. Affairs in Spain 
and Portugal are in a very doubiful state. 
A vast French navy is preparing; and the 
coasts of Europe are almost all under the 
power of our enemy. How important is 
it, in these circumstances, to be at peace at 
Jeast among ourselves: and if we cannot 
mow unite the discordant partics in the 
state, let us hope at least that the more re- 
spectable members of each body may ia 
some degree approximate, and that the 
difficulties which they severally experience 
may prepare for some future and truly pa- 
triotic union 

The whole of this month has been con- 
sumed in Parliament in debating the diffe- 
rent stages of the proceedings respecting 
the appointment of a Regency. Resolu- 
tions having passed both Houses relative 
to the restrictions under which a Regent 
should be appointed, differing little in their 
import, except in what regarded the royal 
houshold, from the outline given in our 
last number (p. 794), a deputation from 


both Houses waited on the Prince of 
Wales, and read to him these joint resolu- 
tions. The answer of the Prince signifies 
his acceptance of the Regency under the 
limitations proposed ; but feelingly regrets 
that, by the imposition of such limitations, 
he was prevented from manifesting towards 
his father that affection and reverential de- 
licacy which he should have rejoiced to 
have shewn him. The Queen hkewise ac- 
cepted the trust reposed in her, with tie 
aid of a council, of the care and custody of 
the royal person. A Bill having been 
brought in, founded on the basis of the Re- 
solutions, it has passed through the House 
of Commons and also through the House 
of Lords, without undergoing any very 
material alterations, though by very small 
majorities 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Farther accounts from the East Indies 
announce the re-capture of the Isle de Pas- 
se, by the French. The Iphigenia frigate 
fell into their hands at the same time. An- 
other frigate, the Africaine, Captain Cor- 
bet, has since been taken by the same 
squadron, but was afterwards abandoned 
by the French, and has been retaken. 
Severe losses have been experienced at 
sea, in consequence of the severity of the 
weather. A British seventy-four, the Mi- 
notaur, was wrecked on the coast of Hol- 
land, and of her crew, consisting of 590 
men, only 110 were saved. The Elizabeth 
Indiaman was also wrecked on the French 
coast, near Dunkirk. The crew consisted 
of 100, besides 250 Lascars, and 30 pas- 
sengers. The whole perished, except the 
captain and his two mates, three vassen- 
gers, and 16 Lascars 
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